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Memoirs of Professor de Rossi. 


(The following biographical sketch 
is extracted from the “ North Ame- 
rican Review,” for January 1820, 
where it appears as a review of A/e- 
morie Storiche, §c., i. e. ** Historical 
Memoirs of the Studies and Produc- 
tions of Dr. John Bernard de Rossi, 
Professor of the Oriental Languages ; 
written by Himself.” The ‘* North 
American Review,” is a Quarterly 
Literary Journal, on the plan of our 
two great English Journals. We are 
happy to be able to give so interesting 
a specimen of Transatlantic periodical 
literature. Ep. | 


OHN BERNARD DE _ ROSSI 
was born in Piedmont, October 
25, 1742, of a respectable family, 
which had received at various times 
several marks of the favour of the 
dukes of Savoy. After the first school 
education at Bairo, he went, at the age 
of 14, to Ivrea, where, to use the 
phrase of the French and _ Italian 
schools, he made his grammar, huma- 
nities and rhetoric. At this early age, 
he gave an indication of his future zeal 
as a writer, by extracting from the 
Latin classics, which he studied, and 
the philosophy he read, the striking 
maxims and fine moral passages they 
contained, and forming of these a 
compendium. ‘‘ This,” says he, ‘‘ was 
the commencement of two practices 
which I ever afterwards observed ; one, 
to read no book without making a note 
of the remarkable things it contained, 
and another, to form, upon the maxims 
thus collected, as far as they accord 
with religion, my own character and 
conduct.” While at Ivrea, he deter- 
inined on embracing the ecclesiastical 
profession, and commenced the study 
of theology. He also amused himself 
in making sun-dials, horizontal and 
vertical, at all declinations, and figures 
in relief, which he afterwards coloured. 
ile at Ivrea,” also continues 
fessor de Rossi, ‘“ I had the fancy 
n take lessons in drawing of the 
Anon Stephen Peronetti, an excellent 
Painter, who had studied in Rome. 
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The great progress I made, in the 
four months that I attended to it, and 
the many performances which I have 
in part preserved, are proofs of the 
happy turn I had by nature for the 
arts.” 

Desirous of taking his theological 
degrees, he repaired to Turin at the 
age of 20, and in the following year 
was admitted to the first of them. The 
King of Sardinia, Victor, having wisely 
made it the duty of all candidates for 
the theological degrees to study the 
Hebrew language, De Rossi devoted 
himself to it, and with such zeal, that 
he was in the space of a few months in 
a condition to compose and to translate 
in this language, of which he failed 
not to give many proofs, such as an 
epistle and a prose canticle, addressed 
to his professor, the speech of Esther, 
translated from the Vulgate into He- 
brew, and many parts of the Hebrew 
translated into Italian. Extending his 
attention from the ancient to the mo- 
dern poesy of the Jews, he applied 
himself so diligently to the latter, that 
at the end of the sixth month, he com- 
posed and published a poem in a new 
and most difficult metre, addressed to 
Monsignor Rora, newly made Bishop 
of Ivrea. This rapidity of acquisition, 
as De Rossi himself remarks, attracted 
no small notice, and, among others, 
that of the Jews, and upon occasion of 
this remark he gives us an anecdote of 
his early zeal in applying his learning 
to the defence of his faith, “* An indi- 
vidual of this nation, whom I met 
accidentally at a bookseller’s, after 
having asked me if I could read He- 
brew, gave me, as a trial, the cele- 
brated verse in Deuteronomy, ‘ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord thy God is one 
Lord :’ repeating as I read it, that it 
was echad, one. True, answered I, 
perceiving his malice, and the unity of 
God is a fundamental article of Chris- 


tianity. But why is the name of God 
thrice repeated? He being unable to 
answer, | took this occasion to shew 


him how, in this very verse, by which 
he thought to impugn it, that mystery 
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was shadowed out.” Encouraged by 
“these glorious beginnings,” De Rossi 
continued his oriental studies, and in 
the two years before his second degree, 
devoted himself to the Hebrew without 
points, the Rabbinical, the Chaldee, 
the Syriac, the Samaritan and the 
Arabic : all which he studied by him- 
self; and submitted only to the pro- 
fessor, out of respect to him, the 
exercises in Hebrew and Rabbinic. 
He appeals to a collection of Rabbini- 
cal texts,—a compendiuin of sentences, 
extracted from that of Plantavizio,—a 
part of the sacred hymns of Machazor, 
translated by himself,—and Syriac and 
Latin extracts from St. Ephrem, all 
printed in 1765, (at the age of 23,) as 
proofs of his rapid progress. In the 
same year, he einployed himself on a 
rare and unpublished work of Caspi, 
existing in manuscript in the royal 
library, which he copied and translated 
in i part as a specimen. This he 
dedicated to the first president, and 
with it a Syriac poem of his own, in 
the Jacobitic measure. Three years 
after, and at the age of 26, he pub- 
lished his Oriental Poems, written in 
the languages already mentioned, with 
an introduction in Coptic, and a short 
Ethiopic eulogium. A short time only 
ass before Rord, the Bishop of 

ie was made Archbishop of Turin. 
On this occasion, our indefatigable 
linguist composed two poems, one in 
Estranghelo Syriac, expressing the 
sorrow of the church, which had lost 
a bishop, and the other a Polyglot 
poem, expressing the joy of the church, 
which had gained an archbishop. These 
poems were printed in the year 1768 ; 
and in the vacations of the same year, 
De Rossi commenced two great works : 
one, De Studio Legis seu Biblico, ex 
Rabbinorum Praeceptis uptime institu- 
endo, compiled in a good dagiee from 
the Mahasse Efod of Peripot Duran, 
and illustrated “ by an infinity of 
authors of all languages and nations, 
among which was the Enchiridion 
Studiosi of the Arabian Borhaned- 
dino.” The other work had its origin 
in the objections made by his fellow- 
students to the utility and necessity of 
the study of Hebrew. He thought it 
ape to refute their objections in a 

he called “‘ De precipuis 

Causis ac Momentis neglecta Hebra- 
fearwm Literarum Discipline Disser- 
tatio elenchtica,” in which work he 


discusses, in twelve chapters, the same 
number of objections to the study of 
the Hebrew. It is worthy of remark, 
in a young Catholic priest, that one 
of the objections refuted is, “‘ that the 
use of the Vulgate renders that of the 
text useless.” One would suppose 
that these works and studies would 
have furnished at least full employment 
for a man of 27. But we are informed, 
that he found the means to learn, at 
the same time, the French, the Spanish, 
the English, the German and Russian 
languages, making of the three last 
small grammars of his own to facilitate 
the acquisition. The two works men- 
tioned were so far from engrossing the 
attention of this great man, that be- 
sides a compendium in Hebrew and 
Italian, he had composed seven other 
works on subjects connected with He- 
brew and Rabbinical literature, which 
are all mentioned in the preface to the 
compendium. It does not appear that 
they were printed. While a list equally 
long, of works planned and partly 
composed, leaves one at a loss to con- 
ceive how he was thus able, in a few 
years, to bring to pass the productions 
of a life. 

The early merit of De Rossi was 
perceived, and in this same year, 80 
fruitful of his works, he was appointed 
to a post in the Royal Library. Few 
months, however, elapsed before he 
received the still more honourable call 
of the Duke of Parma to the chair of 
the oriental languages, in the Univer- 
sity in that city. The letter of invita- 
tion was accompanied with an order 
of the minister to prepare some oriental 
[ates for the impending nuptials of 

is new master ; which, with exemp! 

romptitude, he did before leaving 

urin. A severe illness, which threat- 
ened his life, and left a weakness from 
which he has never recovered, cast 4 
shadow over the pleasing prospects 
that were opening on the professor. 
The first moments of recovery were 
devoted to study, and the fruit was 4 
Dissertation on the Epoch of the first 
Origin and Variety of wy hd we 
against Vitringa. This was followed 
by three other Dissertations 0” the 
Native Language of Christ and the 
Jews of Palestine, against Diodati, 
who had published a work sof re 
learning and acuteness, De Christe 
Grace loquente. While these works 
were in a course of composition, 
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fessor de Rossi gee manuals and covered at Cagliari, and to illustrate a 


text-books for various lectures, 
and divided his course of Hebrew in- 
struction into three years, which the 
students of thevlogy were obliged to 
attend. At the close of the year 1772, 
he published a Confutation of the vain 
Expectation of the Jews of their King 
Messiah, from the Fulness of all the 
Periods. Professor de Rossi remarks 
of this work, ‘‘ I treated these argu- 
ments, very Convincing as they are, and 
not hitherto separately discussed, in a 
new order, and with a new and rare 
erudition, the fruit of long and labo- 
rious reading of the Jewish writers.”’ 
In the following year, 1774, Pro- 
fessor de Rossi took occasion of the 
baptism of the new-born Prince to 
compose twenty inscriptions, in as 
many different languages, celebrating 
this event. These were printed with 
the newly-cast types of the celebrated 
Bodoni, also a nt whom the 
Duke’s liberality had drawn to Parma, 
and who, after signalizing himself 
throughout Europe for the splendour 
and correctness of his t phy, 
died about four years ago. The twenty 
languages in which Professor de Rossi 
com the baptismal inscriptions 
Prince were, the Hebrew with- 
out points, the Hellenistic,* the Rab- 
binie, the Syriac, the Chaldee, the 
Palmyrene, the Turkish, the Hebrew 
with ints, the Coptic, the Estrang- 
belo-Syriac, the Samaritan, the Arabic, 
the Phenician, the Persian, the Greek, 
the German, the tian, the Arme- 
man, the Etruscan, the Carthagenian, 
and the Latin. At the same time, he 
attempted to decipher a Phenician 
‘asemiption which had been lately dis- 
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* By Hellenistic, we understand our 
to mean here the Alexandrian 
dialect of the Greek. It means properly 
that form of the Greek language which 
arose Out of the Attic dialect, purified of 
“$ most marked peculiarities: the court 
language as it were of Greece, after the 
“#e of criticism had succeeded to the age 
a invention, See Buttman’s Greek 
Gian’ § 8, and Matthiz’s Greek 
mar, § 7; where there is an unsuc- 
cesaful attempt of the editor of the 
— translation to correct the state- 
ia the original. ‘The modern Greek 
sathors understand by Hellenistic the 
et # Greck, in distinction from the 


Saracenic distich of Theodosius, the 
deacon : the former in an Italian letter, 
published in the Efemeridi di Roma of 
the year 1774, and the other in a Latin 
one, printed in the last volume of the 
Storia Byzantina in the same city. 
The following year, 1775, brought 
forth a still more magnificent collection 
of Polyglot inscriptions, upon occasion 
of the marriage of Prince Emanuel, of 
Piedmont, with a French Princess. 
Twenty-four of the most conspicuous 
cities of Piedmont were introduced, 
saluting the royal pair in twenty-four 
addresses, in as many different lan- 
guages, all in different characters, of 
the Bodoni foundery, and adorned with 
emblematical engravings, relative to 
the cities respectively, by the first 
Italian artists. Besides the languages 
in the former collection, there were 
introduced in this, the Ethiopic, the 
Jewish-German, the Gothic, the Rus- 
sian, the Tibetian, the Illyrian, in the 
Hieronymian character, the Sanscrit, 
the Illyrian or Cyrillic-Sclavonian, and, 
finally, the Georgian. ‘‘ Of these lan- 
guages,” says Professor de Rossi, 
‘“‘ there were several, particularly of 
the Asiatic, which are very abstruse 
and hard. This could not but make 
the undertaking for a single person, 
and him a European, extremely ardu- 
ous, and even hazardous, inasmuch as 
whenever at Rome and elsewhere, 
there is a proposal of similar Polyglot 
productions, though of much less ex- 
tent than this, many learned men and 
the natives best acquainted with their 
respective tongues which can be found, 
are employed in composing them.” 
After having finished this splendid 
work, and published a defence of the 
one above-mentioned, on the Vain 
Expectation of the Jews, Professor de 
Rossi turned his attention to the sub- 
ject of Hebrew bibliography. From 
the mass of editions of the fifteenth 
century, and of materials relative to 
the subject, which he had been long 
collecting, he published the following 
year his work de Hebraice Typogra- 
phia , Origine et Primitiis, whic was 
received by the learned with great 
applause, and two years after reprinted 
in Germany. He afterwards pursued 
this subject much farther, and, after a 
lapse of twenty years, published his 
Annali Ebreo Typografici, del sec. xv, 
Two years after the first-mentioned 
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work, appeared a specimen of the 
Syro-Hexaplarian Bible, from a very 
valuable manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. This specimen con- 
tained only the first Psalm, but this 
was given in the Hexaplar Syriac of 
the Ambrosian manuscript, in the 
common simplex, (the peshito,) with 
their respective sources, the Greek and 
Hebrew, and Latin translations of 
both. The Origenian Notes were 
added in the margin, and in the begin- 
ning was a diatribe on the rarity and 
value of this codex, and the version it 
contains, and on the celebrated hex- 
aplar codex of Masins, which was the 
first volume of this. This little spe- 
cimen was very acceptable to the 
learned, and often reprinted in Ger- 
many. More luminous specimens of 
whole books, as Daniel and the Psalter, 
have since been given by Bugati, Li- 
brarian of the Ambrosian. 

We come now to the work on which 
Professor de Rossi’s fame chiefly rests 
in the Extra-Continental world, viz. 
the Collection of Various Readings of 
the Hebrew Old Testament. It is well 
known with what interest this subject 
of the Various Readings of the Old 
Testament was regarded by the biblical 
critics of the last century. The success 
of the collations which had been made 
of the manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, and the great light thrown upon 
the Greek Scriptures, by the labours 
of Mill and Wetstein, led scholars to 
look with eagerness to similar labours 
for the correction of the Hebrew text. 
it was doubtful how far the masoretic 
revision pervaded the existing Hebrew 
manuscripts—there was no positive 
reason for despairing of manuscripts 
which should contain a text older than 
these diligent grammarians,—and there 
were strong hopes felt that families 
and classes would be discovered, in the 
written copies of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, similar to those which have been 
traced in the manuscripts of the Greek 
Scriptures. It is well known to the 
biblical student that these expectations 
have been disappointed. No ante- 
masoretic text has been discovered: 
and as the lawyers who compiled the 
pandects of the civil law have by the 
success of their labours occasioned the 
loss of the two thousand volumes of 
otnepry. jurists, which formed the 

is of their labours, so the gramma- 
rians of Tiberias, whatever service they 
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did the Hebrew text, have at least cost 
us all the means of correcting it, which 
a comparison of older manuscripts 
would have aflorded. But, to return 
to our author, Kennicott’s collation of 
manuscripts of the Old Testament, 
which appeared about this time, served 
no other purpose with Professor de 
Rossi than to inspire him with the idea 
of attempting a more perfect one. He 
had already in his hands a good number 
of Hebrew manuscripts which had 
never been examined, and proposed to 
make a journey to Rome, and other 
parts of Italy, in the double purpose 
of augmenting the number of his ma- 
nuscripts and editions, and collating 
manuscripts which had not been exa- 
mined by Dr. Kennicott’s agents. He 
succeeded in both to his entire satis- 
faction. In one library, he discovered 
seventeen manuscripts of the Hebrew 
Bible which had escaped former col- 
lectors, and in Rome, six entire libra- 
ries, which had not been entered in 
behalf of Kennicott. As an earnest of 
his discoveries, a small specimen of a 
very valuable codex, in the private 
library of Pope Pius V., with an ap- 
pendix relative to the famous Barbarini 
tritapla Samaritan Codex, was pub- 
lished in Rome by Professor de Rossi 
in 1780, and reprinted the year after 
at Tubingen. 

Returned to Parma, he yielded to 
the requests of two friends in compos- 
ing the History of Hebrew Typography 
in Ferrara and Sabionetta, in two com- 
mentaries filled with curious erudition 
relative to the editions of Hebrew 
Scriptures in these cities. ‘They were 
speedily reprinted, with additions by 
the author, in Germany. These were 
followed by an appendix to Masch’s 
edition of Lelong’s Bibliotheca, 10 
which aceount is given of ‘various edl- 
tions which had escaped both Lelong 
and his editor, Masch. 

“These, however,” says Professor 
de Rossi, ‘‘ were but small digres- 
sions ; the main object of my labours 
was the great work of the Variou® 
Readings. I had, in the specimen of 
the Codex Pontificus just mentioned, 
announced my work, and promised 
that it should be more perfect, ample 
and correct than the English collection. 
I had, moreover, confuted a patnotic 
assertion of Kennicott, who boasts his 
country to be richer than all others ® 
manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
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while Italy, nay, a private Italian, 
(himself,) possessed a much larger 
number, and, in point of editions, pos- 
sessed as many as five copies of an 
ancient and rare edition, of which 
Kennicott maintained the only copy 
extant to be in England.” Shortly 
after the appearance of the program 
announcing the plan of this work, 
Professor de Rossi published his 4p- 
parato Ebreo-biblico, containing a de- 
scription of his codices ; and so advan- 
tageous were the opinions which were 
excited by it of the expected work, 
that an adequate number of subscribers 
was immediately obtained, and the 
first volume, containing the prolego- 
mena, key to the codices, and tnree 
first books of the Pentateuch, appeared 
in 1784. Every one is acquainted with 
the merits of this work. ‘The three 
other volumes followed in 1786, 1787, 
and 1788 ; and Professor de Rossi had, 
as he observes, the satisfaction to finish 
of himself in a little less than four 
years, an undertaking which had occu- 
pied the English editor, with so many 
subsidies, twenty years. 

We find but-a few years’ repose 
after the incredible labours of this 
work. In 1795, Professor de Rossi 
ay the Annali Ebreo-typografici 
el sec, xv. mentioned above. This 
work, in three parts, treats first, of 
editions with a date, second, of edi- 
tions without a date, third, of false 
editions ; the whole arranged in chro- 
nological order, and illustrated in an 
ample commentary. ‘* Whoever,” 
adds Professor de Rossi, ‘ cherishes 
the - as formerly universal, that 
the edition of Soncino was the first, 
will not read without surprise, in my 
dissertation, that there are twenty- 
seven editions quoted there anterior to 
the Soncino, and nearly all in my pos- 
session.” 

After having published, in 1799, an 
appendix to the great work on the Va- 
nous Readings, containing subsequent 
collections, Professor de Rossi pursued 
the subject of Hebrew bibliography, in 
4 work entitled Annales Hebrieo-typo- 
graphici ab Anno 1501 ad 1540. “The 
editions described in this work are also 
very rare, printed for the most part in 
Constantinople and the Levant, and 

a from manuscripts. Before com- 
bandit the work, he collected one 
and fifty of these editions. In 
following year appeared Bibliotheca 
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Giudaica Anticristiana, containing an 
exact description of all the works of 
the Jews against Christianity: a per- 
formance rendered considerably inte- 
resting by the rarity of these books, 
and the jealousy of the Jews with 
respect to their circulation. This per- 
formance was but the forerunner of 
another, of still more general interest, 
viz. the Dizionario Storico degli Au- 
tori Ebrci, in which all that is valuable 
in the large works of Wolf and Barto- 
locci is reduced into a_ convenient 
compass, innumerable omissions sup- 
plied, and errors corrected, 

Professor de Rossi had been all his 
life collecting a library of manuscripts 
and rare editions, of which his works 
are at once the evidence and the fruit. 
Proposals from several princes— the 
King of Spain and the Pope—were 
made to him to dispose of it, but he 
had determined not to deprive himself 
of it till he should have published a 
vatalogue raisonné of its contents. 
This he finally accomplished in 1803, 
and the result of it is, that the library 
contained in the whole 1571 manu- 
scripts, of which 1377 were Hebrew, 
and 194 in other oriental and European 
languages. More than 1070 are on 
parchment; a few hitherto unknown, 
unique and original; and several hun- 
dreds inedited. Of one of these, a 
Pentateuch, with the inedited com- 
mentary of R. Immanuel, a manuscript 
in five thick folios, we were told in the 
ducal library of Parma, that the Jews 
of Holland offered to buy it for its 
weight in gold. Among the other 
Hebrew manuscripts, was a large col- 
lection of manuscripts of the Karaite 
Jews, which furnished the materials to 
a work not yet published, by Professor 
de Rossi, called Biblioteca Caraitica, 
—from which much light might be 
expected to be thrown on this curious 
and little-studied branch of Judaic 
literature. There were several very 
valuable Latin classical manuscripts — 
one or two Greek evangelistaries of 
antiquity—a Dante written in the 
poet’s life-time, and several Petrarch, 
one of which was the basis of the 
second Cominian edition. Since the 
publication of this catalogue, Profes- 
sor de Rossi has acquired many manu- 
scripts, among which are fifty-two 
Hebrew ones. Among the inedited 
Rabbinical works, one of the most 
valuable was the Lexicon of Parchon, 
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older than that of Kimchi, and of 
which Professor de Rossi had two 
copies. Extracting from this the most 
obscure and difficult words, he formed 
a small work, under the title of Leai- 
con Hebraicum Selectum, which was 
printed in 1805, and in the same year 
appeared a dissertation on the Koran, 
published at Venice at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, of which, as 
no copy is known to be extant of it, 
the existence had become problema- 
tical. Professor de Rossi, however, 
establishes the certainty of it. In the 
following year, 1806, appeared a spe- 
cimen of the inedited commentary of 
R. Immanuel, mentioned above. 

Anxious to render those services to 
the Arabian literature which certainly, 
more than any other modern scholar, 
he had rendered to the Hebrew, Pro- 
fessor de Rossi composed and published 
in 1807, a Dizionario Storico degli 
Autori Arabi, which should serve as a 
compendium, supplement and correc- 
tion of the larger works of D’ Herbelot 
and others. Immediately after the 
publication of this work, appeared 
Sinopsi delle ZJIstituzioni Ebruiche, 
with a Hebrew anthology subjoined. 
Returned from a journey in Piedmont, 
undertaken after the appearance of 
these works, Professor de Rossi solaced 
the pains of a violent attack of the 
gout, by an Italian translation, from 
the original, of the Psalms. The 
translation was printed in 1808, and 
followed the same year by the Annals 
of Hebrew Typography in Cremona, 
written to oblige a learned Cremonese 
friend, in which are described forty-two 
editions of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
published in that city. At the close 
of the year appeared Dizionario Bib- 
liegrafico Dei Libri rari Orientali, 
an enumeration and description of the 
most rare and curious works in the 
Hebrew, Rabbinic, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Samaritan and Arabic languages. 

The following year, 1809, appeared 
the translation of Ecclesiastes into 
Italian, a work which was followed by 
a collection of impressive sentiments 
from the Psalins, both of which appear 
to have been undertaken by Professor 
de Rossi with ascetic views, and for 
the relief they afforded to a mind fa- 
tigued with the vanities of life. In the 
saine year ared the Memoirs, of 
which the title is given at the head of 
this article, and from, which its con. 








tents are derived. It is now nine 
years since the publication of this 
work. In this interval, Professor de 
Rossi has not yielded to the lassitude 
of age, and has furnished as memora- 
ble an exemplification as we have ever 
met, of the Nil actum reputans, dum 
quid superesset agendum. In 1810, 
appeared from his pen an Essay on 
the Origin of Printing in Engraved 
Tablets, and on a Xylographie Edition 
hitherto unknown; in 1811, a Com. 
pendium of Sacred Criticism ; in 1815, 
an Introduction to the Study of He- 
brew, and in 1817, an Introduction to 
the Sacred Scripture; while, as he in- 
formed us recently, he has now in 
preas a System of Hermeneutics. 
Professor de Rossi is at present 
seventy-six years old, and though not 
free from the weakness of age, still in 
full possession of all his faculties, and 
with an appearance and countenance 
far behind his years. ‘The number of 
his printed works amounts to fifty-one, 
aud of works unpublished, commenced 
and planned, eighty-one. If some of 
those published be small, they are 
all such only as a man of cofsummate 
learning could produce, and a few 
seem of themselves a life’s labour. 
Professor de Rossi has lived for letters 
more exclusively than most scholars 
of the age, and without having reached 
any thing that can be called dazzling 
as the recompense, has had the more 
solid reward of uniform success, re- 
spectability and competence. His 
works have procured him pensions 
from his native as well as his adopted 
sovereigns ; and among so many and 
such various productions, there is not 
one which has ever been accused of 
being superficial or inexact. The work 
before us, if less fruitful of incidents 
than some of the more tumultuous 
biographies, pleases one more by the 
invariable cheerfulness of the narra- 
tion, the contentedness of disposition 
it displays, and the picture it presents 
of the attainment of the desired end, 
by the patient application of the regu- 
lar means. There is not a sigh over 
the caprice of fortune, or the neglect 
of merit; not a depreciating rene: 
of a contemporary. If there be a little 
of the ppoompinnency of age, there 
is none of the moroseness nor the sad- 
ness ; and gurely a little self-compla- 
cency may be pardoned in one whe 
stands second to none of the age his 




















labours in the cause of learning and 

One branch of the depart- 
ment of learning to which he devoted 
himself, may be considered as nearly 
exhausted by the works he has pub- 
lished. Certainly, no new collation of 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Scriptures 
will be ever attempted, unless some 
accident, of which we have now no 
conception, should bring to light an 
ante-masoretic text. ‘The pretensions 
to such a text, made by the late Dr. 
Buchanan and the editor of the frag- 
ment brought by him from the East, 
are on a par with the eg of 
the original Latin Gospel of St. Mark, 
preserved at Venice. Of the Rabbins, 
we confess, we think more use might 
be made. Like the Greek scholiasts, 
they have been too much or too little 
consulted ; and while one generation 
of crities, such as the Buxtorfian or 
the Danzian, has borrowed too blindly 
from them, it is, perhaps, an equal 
fault on the other side, that they have 
been treated with unmerited con- 
tempt. 

We have taken the more pleasure 
in making this abstract from Professor 
te Rossi’s Memoirs, for the proof it 
furnishes that the Catholic Church is 
not wholly inattentive to those studies 
which the Protestants are apt to think 
are confined to themselves. Of the 
sacred critics living, few names will 
take precedence, in the estimation of 
posterity, of De Rossi at Parma, of 
Jahn at Vienna, or of Hug at Frieburg ; 
the two former, and we believe the 
latter, not only Catholics, but priests. 
If to these be added Dr. Geddes, who 
belongs to this generation, there is 
certainly no branch of literature of the 

Testament which will not owe 
nearly as much to Catholics as to 
tants. 

It is also pleasing to behold in Ital 
—almost the last land one would wish 
to see an ignorant land—bright exam- 
ples still occurring of that noble qsAo- 
tia, Which it is thought had almost 
wholly emigrated beyond the Alps. If 

country, the native one of so many 
arts, had no other names to shew than 
of Caluso of Turin, and Marini 

tnd Visconti of Rome, all deceased 
afew years, the last within one 
and a half, of Mai at Milan, De Rossi 
at Parma, Morelti at Venice, and Mes. 
e at it might still claim 

for this generation an onl division of 
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learned fame with almost any of the 
past. One superiority they may per- 
haps be allowed to possess over the 
mass of transalpine scholars, and it is 
surely that which ought to be regarded 
with least jealousy,—the writing of 
Latin. Not Gessner, nor even Ruhn- 
ken, (whose Dutch abridgement of 
Scheller is the best manual Latin dic- 
tionary,) have made Forcellini, who 
was thought to write Latin better than 
any man of his day, less acceptable ; 
and even Foscolo, though a Greek by 
birth, amidst the distractions of a poli- 
tical and military life, in these revolu- 
tionary times, has entered into the 
varieties of the Latin language with 
the delicacy of a native, leaving you at 
a loss in his Didymus which most to 
wonder at, the exactness with which, 
in the work itself, he has caught the 
ungraceful but expressive rudeness of 
the vulgate, or the ease with which, in 
the preface, he passes from the elegant 
fluency of Cicero to the precision of 
Sallust. 
— 

Account of the Establishment of Pres- 

hyterianism in Manchester. From 

the Original Document. 


No. IL. 


Manchester, 
Sir, May |, 1821. 

BOOK, in manuscript, now lies 
before me, which is in itself a 
considerable object of curiosity, but 
still more so, as it gives an account 
of the proceedings of a Presbyterian 
classis in this town and neighbourhood 
during the protectorate of Cromwell. 
I do not doubt but extracts from this 
Register of the meetings of the classis 
will prove acceptable to many who 
wish to preserve from oblivion the 
acts of their religious progenitors— 
those with whom originated most of 
the present Presbyterian congregations 
in this district; and they may, perhaps, 
induce some of your readers and cor- 
respondents to turn their attention 
more to the antiquities of this deno- 
mination of Christians, which have 
been too much overlooked. Of the 
origin and early state of many of our 
congregations very little is now known. 
The book is a very bulky volume, 
written in a kind of rman text, not 
easy to be read; the title-page is in 
an ornamental style, es the 
word classis, of which the following is 
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a copy: “ The first Classis in the 
countie Palatine of Lancaster, con- 
taining the parishes of Manchester, 
Prestwitch, Ouldham, Ashton, Eccles 
and Ashton-under-line. As by an or- 
dinance of both Houses of Parliament, 
Dat. die Veneris 2°° Octobris, 1646, 
may appeare.” 

The Meetings of the Classis com- 
menced in 1646, February 16. They 
were held monthly ; and the Register 
contains an uninterrupted and seem- 
ingly a pretty full account of them, 
till they were discontinued. The last 
Meeting was heldin August 14, 1660, 
being in all 163 Meetings, regularly 
numbered in the Register. It will be 
perceived that the last Meeting was 
held nearly three months after the 
return of Charles II. As it is not, 
yerhaps, known to a// your readers, 
it will not be deemed amiss to state, 
that during the time comprehended in 
the Register, Presbyterianisim was the 
State-religion, and the Presbyterian 
ministers were in possession of the 
parish churches. —Concerning the reve- 
nues I have as yet seen nothing in the 
Register, but [ promise your readers 
to keep a good look out. I will now 
proceed to transcribe an account of 
the first Meeting fully, verbatim et 
literatim ; as this will give a_ better 
notion of the order of things and of 
the tone or taste of the times, than an 
abstract or abridgement can possibly 
do. 


‘The first Meeting at Manchester, 
February 16°, 1646. 

** Mr. Heyricke chosen Moderator ; 
begun with prayer. 

* 1. Elders for the Congregation at 
Manchester, clected for the Classis ap- 
pear'd. Johu Gaskell, Edward Johnson, 
Raph Briddocke, ‘Thomas Smith, Elders. 

** Elders for the Congregation at Prest- 
wich. Mr. Tobid Furnard, Minister; 
Peter Sergeant, James Wroe, James 
Taylor, Elders. 

** Elders for Eccles. Thomas Barlow, 
‘Thomas Rogers, ‘Tho. Warburton, Tho. 
Fylds, Elders. 

** Elders for the Congregation of Ash- 
ton-under-line. Mr. John Harison, Mi- 
nister ; Capt». Ashton of Shepley, Robert 
Bardsley, Edmund Heywood, Robert 
Leech, Elders. 

* That none appear'd from Newton, 
it is answered that the reason was be- 
cause of some difference betwixt Minister 
and Peopic. 


“Mr, Jones, Minister of Eccles, ap- 
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pear’d not. It is answered that hee was 

not able to come by reason of Sicknesse. 

Mr. Wilmore, Minister at Flixton, ap- 
pear’d not. 

“2. Orders agreed on by this Classis 
to be observed by the members of all 
subsequent Meetings. 

“© 1. That a Moderator bee chosen 
for the next Meeting. 
“2. That hee beyginne and end with 
prayer. 

3. That none shall speake but to 
the Moderator with his hatt off, 

4. That none shall beginne to 
speake till hee who spake before 
bee satt downe. 

‘5. That hee who first stands up 

to speake shall first speake. 

** 6. That hee who hath not spoken 
to the present businesse shall 
speake (if hee desire it) before 
any that hath formerly spoken. 

7. That the precedent businesse 
be fully determined before the 
following be begunne. 

‘¢ 3. It is agreed that all the Ministers 
in this Classis, for uniformity, shall, in 
the celebration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, blesse the bread and wine 
severally. 

“‘ 4, Elders are to goe to instruct such 
as have not given satisfaction to the 
Elderspp [Eldership}] in point of know- 
ledge. 

“5. It is agreed that none shall be 
admitted to the Sacrament from Con- 
gregations where Eldershipps are consti- 
tuted, except they bring a testimonial of 
their good life and conversation from the 
Eldershipp they live under, to the Elder- 
shipp they come to receive under. 

“6. That all that come to the Lord's 
Supper from other Congregations, if they 
live within the same Classis that the con- 
gregation is where they come to receive, 
they shall submitt to examination by that 
Eldershipp they come to receive under, 
as the members of that congregation 
doe. 

** 7. That such as come to the Sacra- 
ment and live not within the Classis 
where they come to receive, shall give 
satisfaction to the Eldershipp of their 
knowledge and good life; otherwise are 
not to bee admitted. 

“8. That the Lord’s day next before 
the Sacrament of the Lo. Supper, notice 
be given to the Congregation, that if any 
person take offence at any publique scan- 
dall given by any who pretend to receive, 
they informing the Eldershipp, the Elder- 
shipp shall examine the same. 

“9. Thursday, 4to Martii 1646, pre- 

ration for ordination; Mr. Martindale, 
Ir. Holland, Mr. Clayton, have 
themselves to be examin’d. 


“c 











« 10. Mr. Hollinworth and Capt®, Ash- 
ton are ordered to goe to Preston to the 
Meeting there, ‘Tewsday, 240 March 

6. 
, 11°. The next Classicall Meeting to 
be Tewsday, 16° March next. Mr. Fur- 
uard to preach, Mr. Heyricke, Mode- 
rator. 

« 12°, Exceptions tendered against 
James Parkinson (chosen ruling Elder 
for Charlton) by Nath. Taylor, who is to 
prove his exceptions at the next Classis. 

“13, Warrants sent for Mr. Woolmer, 
and Tho. Rudd, and his wife. 

“ Moderator ended with prayer. 

*“ RICHD. HEYRICKE, 
** Moderator.” 


The form of the report of the first 
Meeting is preserved, with little altera- 
tion, throughout. Firs¢, as far as the 
ninety-fifth Meeting it is recorded, 
“that the Moderator begunne with 
prayer ;” but afterwards, to the end, 
“that Mr. ” (without ever pre- 
fixing Rev.) “* preached before the 
Classis according to order.” The date 
of this change is, 13th Mar. 1654. 
Nert, the names of the Elders from 
the different congregations within the 
Classis are inserted ; with occasional 
complaints of absentees, and apologies 
for nonappearance. Then follow the 
resolutions of the Meeting on the va- 
rious subjects brought before it, regu- 
larly numbered. And, Jastly, it is 
stated, through the whole Register, 
“that the Moderator ended with 
prayer.” 

A great proportion of the matter 
contained in the Resolutions of the 
Meetings of the Classis, though curi- 
ous enough in itself, would be too 
devoid of interest to general readers, 
and some of it, relating to what the 
good Oona ealled publique scandall, 
and lich, at different times, seems to 
have — the Meetings more trouble 
t ey liked, ought not to be raked 

m ashes long extinct and cold. 
Here and there, however, we meet 
with a Resolution which throws con- 
siderable light upon the proceedings 
of ‘the Presbyterians of those times, 
which is characteristic of the religious 
taste and attitude of the times, and 

may elucidate some circum- 
' of our Dissenting antiquities 
‘rgotten or imperfectly known. With 
. g of such resolutions, if you 
ikak, Sir, they will prove interesting 

‘ny considerable proportion of your 

VOL. Xvy, 3E 








Union of the Father with Christ. 


readers, I am willing eccasionally to 
furnish you. 

Between the third and fourth Meet- 
ings a public ordination of several 
persons took place, of which a very 
particular account is given. The ap- 
pearance of this in the Reposito 
without much abridgement would, 
imagine, be pretty generally accep- 
table. 

It may be proper to add, that the 
Presbyterian discipline consisted of 
three parts: first, of congregational 
assemblies, each congregation being 
under the immediate rule of its own 
elders: secondly, of classical assem- 
blies, comprehending the elders of the 
particular congregations in a district : 
and, thirdly, synodical assemblies, 
comprehending all the classes in a 
county. The synodical were again 
subdivided into provincial, national and 
cecumenical, I refer the reader for 
fuller information on this subject to 
** The humble Advice of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines concerning 
Church Government to the Lords and 
Commons,” &c. This was published 
together with the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, the longer and shorter 
Catechisms, the Solemn League and 
Covenant, &c. My copy is the fifth 
edition, printed in 1717. 

I have been informed that the Pres- 
byterian discipline was more com- 
pletely carried into effect in Lancashire 
than in any other part of the kingdom, 
except London and M mene 


eR 
Sir, June 11, 1821. 


PPREHENSIVE that the obser- 

AK vations of your Correspondent 
Clericus, (pp. 289, 290,) may be ap- 
plied as a justification of direct worship 
to Christ in his state of exaltation and 
glory, I have been tempted to offer 
the following brief remarks. If the 
indwelling Deity, referred to in our Sa- 
viour’s conversation with Philip from 
those words, he who hath seen me 
hath seen the Father, was applicable 
to him, and him only, there might be 
some difficulty in explaining the pas- 
sage, since it might be considered as 
including a mysterious union of the 
Father with the Son, in the person of 
Christ. See John xiv. 8, and following 
verses. But when we find expressions 
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of this nature applied to the disciples, 
and to Christians more generally, all 
difficulty ceases ; and we consider it 
as phraseology, familiar to the Jews, 
and not well to be misunderstood. 

Thus Christ, having referred to his 
works or the miracles he wrought, in 
proof of his assertion that he who had 
seen him had seen the Father, imme- 
diately assures his disciples, that works 
of this nature, and greater than these, 
they should do, as speaking and acting 
pes te a divine commission. Thus, 
also, if of Christ it is said, that in Aim 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, of Christians in general it is 
said, that they were or might be filled 
with all the fulness of God. Uphes. 
ili. 19. Allow me to refer you to 
ch. xvii. 20 and three following verses 
of the above Evangelist— Neither pray 
I for these alone, &c. Also to the 
saine writer in his Ist Epistle, iv. 12 
and following verses—No man hath 
seen Ged at any time, &c. But where 
would these declarations lead us, if 
we were to interpret them in a strict 
or literal sense, as applying to the 
yersons of God, of Christ, and of be- 
ievers in general? We might then 
conclude that not only the Christ, but 
all believers in Christ are united to, 
80 as to be of the essence of the Deity: 
all distinct personality would be done 
away; and the minds of men assenting 
to it be involved in all the darkness of 
mysticism. 

As to the great object of prayer, 
the direetions met with in the did and 
New Testaments are clear as the 
noon-day light of heaven. Prayer is 
to be offered up to the Father. To the 
Father Jesus Christ himself prayed ; 
and even in his state of glory is de- 
scribed as praying to God, and making 
intercession for us. Our blessed Sa- 
viour’s beautiful mode! of prayer must 
be ex from the New Testament, 
before theological writers can with 
success maintain any other worship. 

L. H. 
—< 
Colyton, 

Sir, April 7, 1821. 

N Y dear and lamented brother 

Howe’s address in your Repo- 
nn her December last, (XV. 722— 
#9,) spoke the language of hig own 
heart, and must have affected every 
attentive reader. So numerous ani 


repeated, however, are the calls upon 
the benevolent amongst their own im- 
mediate connexions, it were much to 
be wished that young ministers would 
be cautious in becoming husbands, 
when unable to support the honourable 
state of matrimony comfortably and 
creditably. 

Popish writers have set forth as a 
strong argument against allowing the 
clergy to marry, that it not only pre- 
vents their bestowing ecclesiastical in- 
comes in the manner originally de- 
signed, but that numerous widows and 
children are left in such straits as to 
injure the respectability of the clerical 
order: those who possess the rich 
preferments too often my ee them 
in luxurious, pompous iving, or be- 
queathing great wealth to their fami. 
lies. Members of our national esta- 
blishment, advocates for matrimony, 
have seriously complained that many 
Protestant bishops and dignitaries too 
much countenance worldly pomps and 
vanities, or die shamefully rich. 

Few, very few indeed are the Dis- 
senting Ministers of any denomination, 
who can make any thing more than a 
decent appearance on the salaries which 
even generous societies subscribe. 
Laying up, when a wife and two chil- 
dren only claim support, is hardly 

ossible with the strictest economy. 
Vhat then can ministers do from an 
income barely suflicient for a single 
man to be plainly lodged, fed and 
clothed, scarcely leaving a few shil- 
lings for small alms often solicited by 
their poorer hearers, who little con- 
sider how small the ability of their 
preacher may be to practise what he 
frequently recommends ? What can 
such do? Should they not exercise 
that moral restraint which the present 
state of society requires, St. Paul re- 
commends, and our blessed Saviour 
intimates, when done “ for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake,” (that is, with 
a view to usefulness in the chureh,) 
to be commendable, at least excusé 
ble? Matt. xix. 12, 1 Cor. vu. 

Moral restraint and religious m0- 
tives are quite necessary towards mail- 
taining inward purity, in numberless 
cases, after matrimonial connexons 
are formed, and by habit may generallt 
render a single state comfortable © 
prudence justifies a change. 

The excellent Dr. Priestley reco™ 

















mended early marriages as a powerful 
excitement to virtuous industry. It 


is recorded of the good old Puritan 
Mr. Dod, that when he thought his 
income forbid taking a wife, he was 
encouraged from seeing a hen, who 
appeared as well provided for after 

ing a brood as when she had only 
to care for herself. Marriage will 
always prove, with considerate minds, 
an excitement to industry; but the 
utmost industry will not always pro- 
eure a physician patients, a lawyer 
clients, or a divine a larger income. 
Mr. Dod’s hen straying at large might 
find enough for herself and her chickens 
too. Had she been confined to a cer- 
tain allowance, enough for herself, but 
no way of procuring more, she and 
her chickens must have starved, or ut 
best had a very hungry life. 

An acquaintance of mine, not of a 
penurious turn, when applied to for 
the relief of a minister’s widow anil 
eight children, refused. ‘* Young A.,” 
observed he, ‘* is about to marry Miss 
B.; should a family come on, there 
must soon be a calieclion made for 
them; such imprudencies should be 
discouraged.” Brother A wisely at- 
tended to advice, and avoided that 
poverty which love alone could hardly 
render palatable. 

The most imprudent matrimonial 
connexion which any one, especially 
4 minister, can form, is what takes 
place when the man is above 50, and 
the woman young enough to have 
several children, without a reasonable 

pect of the father’s being able to 

ve them any support suited to their 
station, even should his own /ife-in- 
come be adequate to their mainte- 
nance. Some, when applied to by 
dear brother Howe, to assist a mi- 
nister’s family, (the name immaterial 
© my argument,) who was more than 
70, and had several young children, 
asked very naturally, ‘‘ What business 

a@ aman above 70 to have young 
children?” Such a man they thought 

no just claim on public benevo- 


An excellent friend of mine * used 


ee — 


* Mr. Ward, of Taunton, whose wor- 
thy life was recorded in the Protestant 
Dissenters’ Magazine for July 1797, by 
revered friend Dr. Toulmin. 
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to say, “ I courted a pretty girl and 
married a stayed woman.” The stayed 
woman and the pretty girl were how- 
ever one and the same person. Had 
Mr, —— and his truly excellent wife 
married when young lovers, instead of 
being able to maintain decent hospi- 
tality, and indulge their charitable dis- 
protons, they would, in all probabi- 
ity, have had to contend with straits 
and difficulties—unpleasant impedi- 
ments to usefulness and comfort. 

A young minister, with a small in- 
come, may form hopes of an invitation 
to some richer society. Be it consi- 
dered, that few, if any, of our societies, 
can raise enough to support a minister 
with a large family, in such a style as 
it would be thought proper their mi- 
nister and family should appear. The 
having a family may absolutely confine 
down a minister of distinguished abili- 
ties to a small and poor place, who, if 
single, might have obtained a better, 
and a matrimonial connexion been 
prudently formed. 

Profit from literary pursuits cannot 
be obtained b wg Instructing 
the young is almost the only employ- 
ment a minister can pursue ; but some 
who may desire, are not in situations 
to procure pore Boarders bring 
much trouble and not always gain. 
No objection is made to piecing day 
scholars under a single man; such can 
be taken without any risk of loss. 

When a minister has by some means 
or other acquired enough to preseat a 
reasonable hope of supporting and 
providing for a family, or any amiable, 
prudent female, possessed of a compe- 
tent fortune, will favour his addresses, 
then to marry is *‘ to do well.” When 
the probability is much against the 
chance of a comfortable subsistence, 
to remain single is ‘‘ to do better.” 

Those should not be styled ill-na- 
tured, selfish (whether young, middle 
aged,-or old) bachelors, who, for - 
dential reasons, lead a solitary life, 
when doing the best they can to assist 
others venturing to seek comfort ia 
the honourable state of matrimony ; 
always recommended, when rational, 
Christian prudence justifies, by 

JOSEPH CORNISH, 


P.S, The excellent letter signed 
Euelpis, and written from Torquay, (J 
suppose in Devonshire,) inserted in the 
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Monthly Repository for December, 
1820, p. 714, deserves very serious 
attention. Many sincere friends to the 
Repository wish his hint “‘ to be less 
liberal in your insertions” had been 
needless. Free inquiry is laudable, but 
such cavils as have occasionally obtained 
insertion, and which have received an- 
swers long ago, and over and over 
again, as Euelpis justly observes, 
“renders the work less fit to be put 
into the hands of our children and our 
families,” and, indeed, of our friends 
in general. 

No doubt you will pay due attention 
also to Mr. Edward Taylor’s, in your 
Repository for November last, p. 662. 
Your roy fan anxious for true, dislike 
being misled by erroneous, accounts 
of the state of religion in places remote 
from them. 

The respectful manner in which 
Mr. Rutt speaks of me, p. 726 of the 
Repository for December last, deserves 
my best thanks. I remember him 
when a little boy at Taunton. His dis- 
interested services to the cause of reli- 

ious liberty command my esteem. 
Though distance prevents personal in- 
terviews, some of his particular friends 
being also mine,* I cannot think of 
him as a stranger, and feel anxious for 
his good opinion of me. 

In my brief History of Nonconfor- 
mity, printed 1797, of which all the 
copies are sold, a life of that coura- 
reous, upright and consistent friend of 
liberty, Mr. John Lilburne, was an- 
nounced as intended for the press. 
That intention has not been and now 
cannot be executed by me. A brief 
but useful account is given of that 
genuine patriot in the 6th volume of 
the British Biography, sold by R. 
Baldwin, Paternoster-row, 1780. The 
whole work, consisting of 10 volumes, 
is yet sold in boards for €2. 12s. 6d. 
or £2, 13s. ; a few copies only remain. 
[t is a work in which I had never the 
least personal interest ; but would be 
a valuable accession to any library 
whatever. If printed now, it could not 
be sold for double the price. The 





* Amongst whom was the late Rey. 
Wm. Blake, of Crewkerne, whose death 
has added to the many severe losses lately 
sustained by the cause of serious, free 


inquiry. 
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proprietors could not be injured, if 
some account of Mr. Lilburne were 
extracted from it in either of your 
periodical works. ‘ 


———— 


Alnwick, 

Sir, June 19, 182). 

MONG the numerous Hebrew 

Lexicons which have been pub. 
lished, several Hebrew English ones, 
possessing considerable merit, have ap- 
peared. The principal of these are by 
Dr. Taylor, Bate, Parkhurst, Pike and 
Barker. Of these, Parkhurst’s work 
has become, notwithstanding the ex- 
traneous and nonsensical matter with 
which it abounds, very popular. Pike, 
however, has had the honour of leading 
the way in forming a Lexicon upon 
nied principles, and has been sub- 
sequently followed by Barker, with 
some improvements ; but neither of 
these had clear views of Hebrew pri- 
mitives, and in the arrangement of 
the derivatives under their respective 
roota, they are particularly unfortu- 
nate. 

I am disposed to think that Hebrew 
was originally very copious as well as 
expressive ; but as it has, for ages, 
ceased to exist as a living language, 
and as no remains of it continue but 
what is found in the Old Testament, 
we have no satisfactory data upon 
which to proceed, and, consequently, 
can arrive at no correct conclusions 
upon a point so desirable. It must, 
however, be obvious, that many pri- 
mitive words formerly in use are now 
lost ; that many of the primitives re- 
maining are used only in a secondary 
sense ; and that those roots, whose 
derivatives are the most numerous, 
have lost several of them, in conse- 
quence of which the chain of con- 
nexion is broken, and the most skilful 
lexicographer is unable to arrange 
them to his satisfaction. These facts, 
though discouraging, ought never to 
produce apathy, but rather lead us to 
make a judicious use of the materials 
happily in our power. 

After giving considerable attention 
to the structure of the language, | am 
disposed to divide all Hebrew words 
into primitives, derivatives and com- 
unds ; and I am satisfied that the 
anguage can only be clearly under- 
stood by attending to this division, and 














by following it into all its legitimate 
consequences. 2 
Primitives. 

All words of two radical letters 
only, are roots or primitives, and often 
possess the threefold faculty of nouns, 
adjectives and verbs :—as 18, 78, 53, 
2D, aw, Iw, an, &e. 

Words of three letters, which I con- 
sider as a second class of primitives, 
possess the same characteristics ; 
though those whose first, middle or 
last letters are servile consonants, are 

robably derivatives from roots of two 
etters; but the small remains we now 
have of Hebrew render it very diflicult, 
if not impossible, to reduce them in 
all cases, and to assign to each its 
proper place. In these circumstances 
acautious and judicious discrimination 
iy necessary, whatever may be the 
reasons or partialities of the lexico- 
grapher. 
Derivatives. 

The first class of derivatives are such 
as have one or more of the serviles 
mang to primitives of two or three 


etters, and which vary the meaning of 


the primitive word accordingly. 

The second class of derivatives are 
formed by inserting &, 7, 1, or’ be- 
tween roots of two letters ; as from 
38 comes 278; from On comes 21R 5 
}'2 from ja; 78n from Ip, &c. 

The third class of derivatives consist 
of such primitives as have any of the 
serviles aflixed to them. 

The fourth class of derivatives are 
those which have the usual prefixes, 
the inserted vowel serviles, and the 
common terminations connected with 
them in one word, numerous exam- 
ples of which exist in the Hebrew 
Bible. 

, Compounds. 
_ When the Hebrew language was in its 
infaney and words were few, the ances- 
tors of the Jews found it requisite, in 
many cases, to double a word for the 
purpose of expressing their ideas and 
eelings with any accuracy. Hence 
from 38 came IRIN ; from 5x came 
RR ; from 1D came 3030, &e. &e. 
In process of time, when experience 

' words increased, these redupli- 
tations became inconvenieut and un- 
necessary ; hence, by degrees 2828 
became contracted into 238% ; Sd 
hte 558 apap into 230; $52 into 

53; bab into bb5, &c. &e., but 
still retaining the idea of the original 
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compounds, and having occasionall 
some of the vowel serviles somes | 
expressive of a slight shade of differ- 
ence, according to the nature or quali- 
ties of the objects ‘which presented 
themselves to the observation of the 
speakers. 

There is another class of compounds, 
which Parkhurst calls pluriliterals, 
consisting chiefly of the union of two 
different primitive words, but which 
ure too well known to mention here. 
Such compounds are frequent in most 
ancient languages, particularly Welsh 
and Greek, and form an essential part 
of the beauty and expressive energy of 
these respective languages. 

Both these classes of compounds 
are susceptible of those derivations, 
though perhaps not to an equal extent, 
which are observable in the branches 
of primitive words or roots. 

These observations are capable of a 
great variety of easy illustrations, 
which are not admissible within the 
compass of a letter, and which would 
be imprudent to introduce in the pages 
of your valuable Repository. I shall 
however, with your permission, state, 
from these remarks, the plan upon 
which a rational and useful portable 
Lexicon might be formed, and add one 
example by way of illustration. 

l. Write down and print the root in 
larger characters than the derivatives, 
to which add a short but clear expla- 
nation in english. 

2. Arrange all the derivatives which 
still exist underneath the primitive 
word, in such a manner as may best 
preserve the leading idea of the root, 
and preserve the p i of connexion 
unbroken. And though the primitive 
words must be arranged alphabetically, 
this is not necessary to be attended to 
in the derivatives, because the root 
being the word sought for, these will 
be readily found by the merest Tyro 
in the language. 

3, Place the compounds under the 
derivatives, with the roots from whence 
they are derived within a parenthesis. 

4. When any difficulty occurs re- 
specting the original signification of a 
primitive ; when the chain of con- 
nexion is broken, owing to any of the 
derivatives being lost; or when any 
Hebrew custom or idiom requires ex- 
planation, let any observations neces- 
sary to be made, be thrown into notes 
nat placed at the bottom of the page. 
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5. Let a clear and philosophical 


Hebrew Grammar, with principles un- 


folding the formation of the language, 


be prefixed to the work. 


An Example. 


*3N x. a swelling, a state of swelling greenness, viridity; a father from 
his affection, an inventor, leader, teacher. 

p’ar Nn. green fruits when in an expanding state. 

mak N. F. things swollen or dilated ; bottles made of skin +; conjurers or 
charmers as inflated with the god. 

mar v. to swell with desire, consent, be willing; as a N. the Egyptian 
papyrus, remarkable for its thriving quality. 


IR 
TYAN 


an’ 

37 
mane Nn. v. love, affection. 
372 Ap. lovely, affectionately. 


N. sorrow, desirous of relief; as an inter., alas ! 
A. poor, needy, desirous of aid. 
72V3R N. F. desire ; the caper tree, said tv excite both appetite and lust, 
v. to swell with desire for, to long for. 
v. to swell with affection, to love. 
N 


378 N. one swollen or inspired, an inflater, conjurer, pretender to inspi- 


ration. 
Maye N. F. an inflatress, prophetess. 


a's v. to swell with hatred, infest, persecute, oppose ; as a N. an enemy, 


a foe. 
mae N. PF. bitter enmity. 
a8 N. the persecuted one, Job. 


IAN N. (2N-2N) verdure, great viridity. 
2A N. (AN-3RN) new corn still green, month of corn, Abib. } 


§ 7728 N. (77-28) a tender father. 


For finding the root, the following 
rule will be sufficient :—*‘ Reject all 
the aflixes,—the letters acquired in 
forming, and the vowels x, 7, 1 and °, 
when they occur in the middle of 
words, and under the two or three 
remaining letters, the primitive word 


ee ee ee ee —— 


* When this word is used in the plural 
for fathers, it ever forms its plural by the 
feminine MM), e.g. AN father, NAR, 
fathers. 

t Bottles are always made of skins in 
the East, and when our Lord speaks 
about putting new wine into old bottles, 
he does so with allusion to bottles of this 
description. 

| The month of Abib agreed with the 
latter part of our month of March and 
the beginning of April. It was so called 
because the corn, particularly barley, was 
in car in Palestine at that time. In a 
similar manner, April was called among 
the Romans, ab aperiendo terram. 

§ Some derive this compound from 
am and 372, and others with equal 
propriety consider it as the root 373 
with the formative &. The derivation 
given seems to me the most correct, and 
more characteristic of Joseph than any 
other, because he was a tender father 
both to the Egyptians and to his own pen- 
ple the Hebrews, Let the reader judge. 


may be found, with its various deriva- 
tives arranged underneath it.” 
Having thus stated my plan, I shall 
feel obliged to any gentleman who will 
favour me with his sentiments respect- 
ing it, either through the medium of 
the Monthly Repository, or by letter 
rivately. I have begun a portable 
Lens upon these principles ; and 
should their justness be acknowledged, 
and encouragement be given to the 
undertaking, I shall proceed vigout- 
ously with the work, and give it pub- 


licity. 
WILLIAM PROBERT. 


—a—— 


Conversation beticeen the Emperor 
Napoleon and M. Suard, Secretary 
of the Academy, on the Merits of 
Tacitus. 


[From Mémoires Historiques sur la Ve 
de M. Suard, &c. translated in the North 
American Review, No. 31, Boston, April, 
1421.] 

1 WHERE have been twenty different 
versions of the conversation about 
Tacitus, and no two the same. M, 
Suard himself did not feel wholly coa- 
fident with respect to aby. 
is accordingly no dependence to be 
placed but on that which is common 
to all. It was not so much a convel- 














sation, as & smart interrupted dialogue. 
This was Bonaparte’s manner of con- 
versing, and a good deal that of M. 
Guard also; they were neither of 
them disert. These rapid hits were 
rather below the dignity of the Em- 
peror ; but when he did not perceive 
this he seemed to take a pleasure in 
thus measuring his strength on equal 
terms. His opening shewed that he 
had just been speaking of Tacitus. 

“Ts it not true, Mr. Secretary, that 
Tacitus, though a great man, is neither 
the model of history or historians ? 
Because he is profound himself he 
ascribes profound designs to every 
thing which is said or done. But there 
is nothing so rare as designs.” 

“Every where else, Sire, but no- 
thing so common at Rome. During 
the six first centuries of the Republic, 
all was plan and execution. And be- 
neath the empire the masters of the 
world abandoned themselves to their 

ions, it is true, but not to chance. 
Nothing so strange as Tiberius, but 
nothing so full of reflection.” 

“ Tacitus ought to have caught the 
= of the empire, of which he was 
the historian, and instead of that he 
carries into it the spirit of the Repub- 
lie. I, too, wished the Republic, but 
it is impossible, and” — 

“Tacitus, Sire, is of all writers of 
antiquity, the one who has the best 
comprehended the union of the greatest 

wer of the prince and the greatest 
berty of the people, and he calls that 
a rare felicity.” * 

“No matter, he is the historian of 
& party, and the Roman people was 
not of the same party as ‘Tacitus. 
They loved those emperors whom 

acitus makes so fearful. Men do 
not love monsters. The monstrosities 
of the empire proceeded from fac- 
tons,” 

“There was no longer a Roman 
pe in Rome, Sire ; it was a popu- 
ace from all parts of the universe 
Which applauded, with all its might, 
the most detestable emperor turned 
into a bad actor, provided they were 
Paid for their shouts with bread and 
the games.” 

“ And his style, do you think it with- 
out fault? After having read it, you 


a 





* Rara temporum felicitas, ubi sentire 
quid velis et quid sentias dicere liceat. 
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are obliged to seek out the meaning. 
For myself I like a clear writer. I think 
you and I should agree, M. Suard.” 
i 
On the Constitution of a Christian 
Church. 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH is a 
union of persons, acknowledgin 
Jesus Christ to be their head ; ad 
agreeing to be bound by his laws, and 
his laws only, in every thing which 
relates to their union. 

The persons who belong to this 
union, become members of their own 
voluntary act, and the consent of the 
other members. 

The union cannot og a peualties 
on any members, nor levy any sub- 
scription of any kind whatsoever against 
his consent. The bond of union is 
love, founded on the common relation- 
ship to their head, with whom, and 
with all other bodies of the same kind, 
they form a spiritual connexion. 

As a Christian Church has not any 
power over a member against his con- 
sent, so one Christian Church has not 
power, jurisdiction, or authority over 
another. Each church is independent 
of the other, and can be bound to it 
only by the same tie as binds individual 
members to each other; namely, that 
of mutual love, founded on their-com- 
mon relationship to the same head. 

The number of members constitu- 


ting a Christian Church is not limited. 


It may be greater or smaller according 
to circumstances ; and wherever two 
or three are gathered together in 
Christ’s name, there he is in the midst 
of them; and, consequently, where 
Christ is, no other man or set of men 
can have any controul or authority. 
This evidently is spoken with reference 
to those matters only relative to Chris- 
tian union: for in all civil concerns 
the members of the society are under 
the laws of the country, which, accord- 
ing to Christ’s precepts and agreeably 
to his example, they are in common 
with all other subjects bound to obey. 
For they must render to Cesar what 
belongs unto Caesar; and to God what 
belongs unto God. 

The age at which a person may 
become a member of a Christian 
Church is not laid down in scripture : 
but, as no one can be a member but 
at his own request, and this request is 
founded on his belief of Christianity, 
and perfect intention to follow the 
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rules it lays down for his conduct in 
life, it is evident, that a person ought 
not to be admitted, till he has attained 
that age in which he can with propriety 
act for himself. In our country, where 
the age of twenty-one is generally con- 
ceived to be the time of life in which 
& young man may thus act, it seems 
desirable that no one should be ad- 
mitted as a member of a Christian 
Church, before he has attained to this 
age: and, besides, before that time it 
is hardly probable that such an esti- 
mate can be taken of his character, as 
should warrant the recommendation 
of him to the church. 

The rule of a Christian Church is 
simply, that every thing should be 
done decently and in order; and for 
this purpose some persons must be 
appointed to inspect and provide for 
the proper conducting of every thing 
in the church. No laws have been 
laid down by authority for the selecting 
of such persons, nor for the ascer- 
taining of the number to be selected ; 
but the qualities which they ought to 
possess, have been pointed out in such 
appropriate and judicious terms by the 
Apostle Paul, that no difficulty what- 
soever can occur upon this subject. 
On the length of time the persons 
selected for any office shall retain it, 
there is perfect silence in scripture. 
In this, as in the number of officers, 
churches will exercise their discretion, 
and many variations may occur. To 
retain an office when age or infirmity 
obstructs the exercise of its duties, 
and to solicit an office in the church, 
are things so totally opposite to a 
Christian spirit, that it is needless to 
point out such inconsistencies. 

The direction of the affairs of a 
church seems to have been vested in 
the apostolical ages in a committee of 
elders, so called, because the persons 
selected to be on the committee, were 
taken from the members of the church 
more advanced in years. Common 
sense leads to the propriety of sucha 
choice ; and to these days no plan has 
been advanced superior to that of the 
earliest times; and the names given 
in those days might be now fitly 
afopted. The elders are sometimes 
called overseers or bishops, since they 
were all overseers of the church: but 
as for a church a committee is useful, 
so in a committee a president is useful, 
and to the elder holding that situation, 


the name of bishop might be appro- 
priated : the person holding that oftice, 
presiding at the meeting both of the 
committees and of the church : or in 
his absense, his place would be sup- 
plied by one of the elders. 

Marriage was esteemed by an apos- 
tle requisite in the appointment of an 
elder, and for an obvious reason: and 
one of the great causes of corruption 
among Christians has been the en- 
trusting ef the affairs of what they 
call the church, in the hands of those 
men only who are unmarried. An 
elder, therefore, should be selected 
from only the married men; and in 
every other respect a Christian church 
would endeavour to act agreeably to 
Paul’s precepts in the character of the 
elders. Neither wealth, nor learning, 
nor rank, nor power, is mentioned by 
the apostle as a qualification, and a 
Christian Church acts unworthily of 
its name, when it is guided by such 
considerations in its choice. At every 
election of elders the precepts of Paul 
relative to them would naturally be 
read; and a church, duly impressed 
with the excellent advice he has given, 
will seldom err materially in its choice. 

Elders cannot, either in their indi- 
vidual or collective capacity, assume 
to themselves titles of respect or au- 
thority over faith. Here we have the 
decisive command of our Saviour. 
“The rulers of the earth exercise 
authority, but it shall not be so with 
you.” * Ye shall not be called Rabbi.” 

It is not denied, however, to elders 
to aim at honourable pre-eminence, 
and the way is equally open to them. 
with every other member of the church. 
** Let him who would be first among 
vou be the servant of all ;” that is, let 
him be more desirous than any other 
to promote the spiritual welfare of 
his brethren. Each man may juice 
for himself, whether he has this dispo- 
sition: for the example of his Saviour 
is before him; and unless he would 

rform the same servile offices for 
iis brethren that our Saviour did for 
his disciples, he has no pretensions to 
pre-eminence. The washing of the 
feet of a stranger was a common sef- 
vice in the East, performed by servants 
on his arrival at their master’s house ; 
this our Saviour did not think beneath 
him ; and though in our country We 
are not called upon for such services, 
yet the spirit of our Saviour’s conduct 











is obligatory upon the highest amongst 
ys. It implies, that the terms high 
and low are not known in a Christian 
Church: but he is to be the highest 
esteemed who has the most of our 
Saviour’s spirit, and is ready at all 
times and in every way to be useful 
to his brethren. 

Elders were originally appointed by 
shew of hands; but as Christians 
swerved from the principles of the 
gospel, this practice degenerated into 
licentiousness ; and at last the com- 
mittee itself was in consequence set 
aside, and a new set of men, with new 
pretensions, took their place, exer- 
cising lordship over their brethren, 
and acting by the principles of the 
world, not those of Christ. But the 
abuse of a practice is not an argument 
against its use. In a true Christian 
Church, turbulence could not have ex- 
isted; and when it begins to appear 
inany union of Christians, it is a signal 
for the true Christian to depart from 
such an association. In these days a 
Christian Church will elect its com- 
mittee of elders by shew of hands or 
ballot, as one or other may in its judg- 
ment be the most expedient, and a 
diversity of practice in such matters is 
not of any consequence. 

The Soles of the committee 
seems aptly to terminate with the 
year from its election, and at the an- 
nual general meeting of the church the 
hew committee might be elected. In 
this case it might be found expedient, 
that one-third of the committee which 
had vacated, should not be eligible into 
the new committee : and the selection 
of this third might be left to the com- 
mittee to decide previously to the day 
ofelection. ‘The history of Christians 
points out the necessity of care in this 
respect, that the commitice of elders 
should neither be nor be suspected of 
being led by a worldly spirit. By being 
wimately united with the church, the 
Christian spirit will be more nourished : 
aud he who has been frequently in 

capacities, that of an elder and 
of a private member, will be more 
capable of instructing others in the 
duties of both offices. For this reason 
t might be expedient, that at every 
n some should be elected who 
never been on the committee : 
thus, if the number was twelve, two 
rene be always taken from the body ; 
a less number, onc : if the committee 
VOL. Xv1, 3F 
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consisted only of five, one who had 
never been in the committee should be 
elected into it once in two years. It 
might seem needless to make the above 
remarks ; but a due consideration of 
the relation of a church to its com- 
inittee will shew, that the real interests 
of all are thus best consulted, by the 
introduction of one or more new mem- 
bers into the body of elders. 

The counmittee for the ensuing year 
having been appointed by the church, 
its first business would be, if necessary, 
to elect the president or bishop: but 
as this office might be holden for two 
or three years, it would only oceur 
occasionally to elect the officer. The 
confirmation, however, of the bishop 
in his office each year, during the time 
that lhe might hold it, might be useful ; 
and if he was not confirmed, the com- 
mittee would go to a new election, 
But the history of past times will be a 
suflicient guard te every Christian 
church against the holding of the office 
of a bishop for more than three years. 
At the end of this time, a new one 
would be necessarily elected ; a former 
one being re-eligible after he had been 
two years out of office. 

The character required by the apos- 
tle of bishops and elders, points out 
the nature of the business in which 
the committee will be engaged. The 
care of the church is vested in them ; 
they are its overseers, not its lords : 
aud if the Christian temper has been 
duly formed in them, whilst they were 
private members, they will not swerve 
easily from it in the exercise of their 
office. They will regulate the meet- 
ings of the church for public worship ; 
appointing proper persons for the 
conduct of it, and the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the delivery of suita- 
hle admonitions from them, This may 
he settled before each meeting, so that 
a member should not be embarrassed 
by being called upon to take any part 
of the service. Of course the com- 
mittee would exercise its judgment in 
the bringing forward of the younger 
members, and adapting every one to 
the service for which he appears to be 
best qualified; for gifts may be very 
differently diffused among the com- 
munity; and as no one will display 
any for ostentation, so it will be the 
employment of the comunittee to see 
that the talen¢s of no individual should 
be entirely kept out of sight and lost. 
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In this a church necessarily differs 
from a worldly society, in which pre- 
vails generally a love of pre-eminence, 
and a jealousy of every new person 
brought forward. Nothing of this can 
appear in a Christian Church. All 
will be done for edification. 

The regulations of the comunittec 
will be consistent with the perfect law 
of liberty, by which alone a Christian 
Church is bound ; and, of course, the 
bishop or presiding elder will make 
such a change in the course, as cir- 
cumstances may require. Thus, should 
there be strangers at the meeting, he 
will naturally propose to them, tirst, 
whether they wish to address the 
ehurch in any manner of exhortation ; 
and he will supply any deficiency that 
may have arisen from various causes 
in the appointment of the committee. 
As every thing is to be done decently 
and in order, the bishop or presiding 
elder will attend to the spirit of this 
rule: and a Christian Church cannot 
break out into any thing unseemly 
under his inspection. 

Under the inspection of the com- 
mittee falls the admission or secession 
of a member; not that it can decide 
definitely upon those points which 
belong exclusively to the church. The 

ratory investigations on such 
subjects will be best undertaken by the 
elders, under whose cognizance will 
also be placed the direction of the 
public funds, the care of the sick and 
needy, the correspondence with other 
churches, and in short, every thing that 
may be arranged with propriety by 
them previously to the submission of 
it to the decision of the church. 

In carrying forward the business of 
a chureh, we find another kind of 
officers described by the apostle under 
a name which means to serve or mi- 
nister: and the name may be still 
with propriety retained. Certain per- 
sons will be elected in a manner similar 
to that of the election of elders, and 
at the same time to be the deacons or 
ministers of the church. The qualifi- 
cations for this office are so well laid 
down by the Apostle Paul, that it is 
needless to repeat them here ; though 
it may be necessary, from the fatal 
effects of the breach of one part of 
these ts, on this subject to 
point out the necessity of the marringe 
of every one elected to this office. The 
business of a deacon or minister will, 
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as the name implies, be to serve the 
church, by attending to the proper 
accommodation of the members at 
any meeting, the making of the ar. 
rangements for the meeting, the col- 
lection of the contributions on the 
first day of the week, the distribution 
of als, and similar offices. We read 
of deaconesses in the Scriptures, and 
these are most fitly adapted for the 
services to be rendered to the female 
part of the church. ‘The appointment 
of them seems to devolve with the 
greatest propriety on the committee 
of elders, who, in the selection of them, 
will attend to the directions given on 
this subject by the apostle. 

Mention is also made in the Scrip- 
tures of other officers termed angels, 
or rather messengers ; and an officer of 
this kind may be requisite in keeping 
up the communication between dit- 
ferent churches ; or it might be in the 
communication between the commit- 
tee of elders and the deaconesses. The 
appointment of these officers, when 
necessary, seems to be most fitly vested 
in the committee of elders. 

To be a member of a church, itis 
requisite that the person having a de- 
sire to become one should be a Chris- 
tian: but as the name is now become 
common, and it is thought to be an 
insult to suppose any one not entitled 
to this appellation, it is evident, that 
the mere appellation is not of itself 
sufficient. ‘The character of a society 
is made up of that of its individual 
members, and too much care cannot 
be applied in the first instance, lest 
the church should suffer afterwards 
for want of due circumspection. In 
the case of relatives or friends of mem- 
bers, a recommendation of two mein- 
bers to the committee of elders would 
be sufficient, and it would judge of the 
propriety of recommending them to 
the church. This judgment would 
naturally be formed on such m8 
as could easily be obtained in a 
tian Church; and, of course, there 
would be friendly communications be- 
tween the party proposed and some 
of the elders, previously to the de- 
termination of the committee. 
the general meeting, the name of the 
candidate, his two proposers, 
approbation of a elders, would be 
read to the church, which would decide 
in the usual way. If a stranger 
himself to the elders, they would #p- 
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aint two members to propose him, 


and form their determination by their 


own communications with him, and 
the opinions of his named proposers. 

It has already been observed, that 
neither power, nor rank, nor wealth, 
nor learning, is of any consideration 
in the choice of an elder: nor are 
they in that of a member. Power, 
wealth, rank, learning, lay down their 
pretensions at the threshold of a Chris- 
tian Church, in which a complete 
equality reigns in all its members, aad 
no pre-eminence is allowed but to ser- 
vices. A king may be a member of a 
church; but he would hardly, from 
his station, choose to be an elder, nor 
would the church think it expedient 
to elect him into such an oflice, or 
that of deacon ; and the same might 
be said of any other person who is 
raised by civil considerations very high 
above his brethren. But a Christian 
Church will very rarely find solicita- 
tions from these quarters. Our Savi- 
our did not say in vain, that it was 
hard for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; and the same 
may be said of the present as of former 
times ; “‘ Ye see your calling, brethren. 
Not many mighty, not many rich, not 
many learned.” 

The funds requisite for the support 
ofa church are small. As none of the 
officers, namely, bishop or overseer, 
elder or presbyter, minister or deacon, 
angel, messenger or deputy, deaconess, 
—are to be paid any thing for their 
services ; except the travelling expenses 
of the deputy, when it may be expe- 
dient to attend a meeting of deputies 
of other churches ; its expenses are 
confined to the room in which it meets, 
for fire and candle and rent, and the 
menial service required to keep it in 
order. As to rent, in most cases it 
would be trifling ; as in most districts 
some one member would have suffi- 
cently large rooms for the purposes. 

building of places appropriated 
to the sole purpose of religious service, 
been attended with very bad con- 
Sequences, and should be avoided. 

Mit if the expenses of religious ser- 
vice are very small, the contributions 
of the members (always voluntary) 
may be vonsiderable. For from them 
sto be given relief to the poor, the 
¢ and the orphan ; to the neces- 

Ges of other Churches ; and to what- 
er Christian cause thie church may 
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think right to adopt. ‘The expenditure 
of these funds will be regulated by the 
committee, who, on peculiar occasions, 
may make a call on the benevolence 
of the Church. The deacons or minis- 
ters will at stated meetings hold the 
boxes at the door of the church, to 
receive these voluntary donations ; but 
no one should be permitted to sub- 
scribe his name in a book for any sum. 
His benevolence should be known to 
the contributer alone; and the obser 

vation of our Saviour should be always 
held in view: the mite of the widow 
is as acceptable as the greatest contri- 
butions of the rich. 

It is to be hoped, that persons join- 
ing a church, in which no encourage- 
ment is given to worldly ends, would 
in pated conduct themselves by those 
principles which alone can give ad- 
mission to it. But from the infirmity 
of human nature cases may occur in 
which a church might suffer greatly 
from the bad conduct of a member. 
In this case it would be the duty of a 
member or elder to admonish the 
offender with Christian kindness ; and, 
if he persists in his evil course, he 
should be recommended to withdraw 
quietly from the society, which in the 
last resource only will cut him off, and 
even then be ready to receive him again 
with open arms, if his conduct is 
changed. In this it exercises only the 
right which necessarily belongs to all 
communities: the only difference be- 
tween a church and a worldly commu- 
nity is, that in the former every thing 
is done without asperity, and with a 
truce Christian regard to the eternal 
interest of its members. 

On the times of meeting for reli- 
gious service the church will deter- 
mine: the first day of the week, as it 
is now generally adopted for this pur- 
pose, will naturally be set apart as the 
Sabbath-day, or day of rest and day of 
devotion. Of course it is to be hoped, 
that on the meetings of this day the 
grand object should be always kept in 
view ; nor should it be permitted to 
lead the mind away from sacred truths, 
by the disputes too prevalent on reli- 
gious subjects among the men of this 
world. The Scriptures afford every 
thing necessary for spiritual edifica- 
tion: and if questions of controversy 
should occur, they should be reserved 
for meetings on other days of the 
week. The day of rest should not be 
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profaned by the names of worldly dis- 
putants, that have substituted their 
conceits for scriptural truths: and 
particularly the unhallowed name 
should never be used. This, indeed, 
might be useful at all meetings; for 
the church being bound only by the 
commands of our Saviour, and having 
in view the preservation of its own 
members, need never attend to the 
disputes of other communities. 

f on the perusal of the above, the 
reader should feel, that the principles 
here laid down are in the true spirit of 
the Christian religion, and should wish 
to aid in the formation of a church of 
this description, the writer will be 
happy to meet him, and to confer with 
him on the best mode of putting the 
plan into execution. A very few per- 
sons are necessary to join together at 
first, and if only half a dozen should 
be found like-minded, it is to be hoped 
that, under Divine Providence, the num- 
her will speedily increase. ‘The writer 
has sensibly felt the want of such an 
institution ; and he believes that many 
more are in the same situation. It is 
high time to wake out of sleep, to act 
with energy, that the body, of which 
Christ is the head, may be formed ; 
and all may have the opportunity of 
being edified, instructed, and mutually 
participating with each other in the 
benefits of the heavenly dispensation. 

The publisher is authorised to re- 
ceive the communications of those 
persons who are disposed to meet on 
the above - with any improve- 
ments which may be by them sug- 
gested. The writer will give them a 
meeting to discuss the subject, and to 
promote the object of such an institu- 
tion. The Scriptures are the only 
basis; on them the men of this day 
are as competent to judge as those of 
any age after the time of the apostles. 
To the test of the Scriptures the whole 
of the conduct of the church is to be 
brought: and when it is considered 
how much the Christian spirit has 
heen quenched by a departure from 
this rule, and adopting the traditions 
of men in their stead, it is presumed, 
that, by keeping steadfastly our eyes on 
the plain and simple commands of our 
Saviour, and areiding all controversies 
with those who are guided by other 
rules, a church may be formed, in 
which the members will feel daily an 
increasing interest in divine truth, and 
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be more and more Se of drawing 
others to acknowledge its gracious 
influence. ‘To all who love the Lord 
Jesus in truth and sincerity, these few 
hints are humbly suggested by one 
whose prayer is for the establishment 
and enlargement of his church, and 
who would rather be a door-keeper in 
the house of God than dwell at ease in 

the tabernacle of ungodliness. 

F, 
— a 
Clapton, 
Sir, July 3, \R21. 

| OBSERVE in the Account of 
** the General Baptist Assembly,” 
(p. 373,) that there is an expectation 
encouraged, which it is very uncertain 
whether it may ever be in my power 
to satisfy. It must, indeed, be grati- 
fying to any one who has cultivated 
some attachment to the great interests 
of mankind, to bring together what 
can now be recovered respecting the 
life of such a man as Roger Williams, 
one of those lights shining in a dark 
place, which deserve to be in perpe- 
tual remembrance. But, besides some 
indispensable present engagements, 
which forcibly remind me of Dr. 
Priestley’s motto, ars longa, vita bre- 
ris, the materials which | have, conve- 
niently at hand, are insufficient for the 
purpose. ‘These are Hutchinson’s 
‘** History of Massachusetts,” and 
Backus’s “ History of New England, 
with particular reference to the denom- 
nation of Christians called Baptists.” 
To the reading of Backus’s His- 
tory a few years ago, I was indebted 
for nearly all I know of Roger Wil- 
liams, except what is to be learned 
from his only work in my possession, 
“The Bloody 'Tenent of rsecution 
for cause of Conscience, discussed in a 
Conference between Truth and Peace,” 
dedicated “ to the Right Honourable 
and renowned Patriots—the high Court 
of Parliament.’ That work was print- 
ed in 1644, in London, where the author 
had arrived to procure, by the assist- 
ance of his friend Sir Henry Vane, 
who had been governor of New En- 
gland in 1636, and was then one of 
the commissioners for the colonies, # 
charter for the ‘ Incorporation 0 

Providence Plantations,” the 
which he had purchased from the In- 
dians in 1638; and which now form 
the state of Rhode Island. ‘There, 4 
notived in your XVth Vol. p. 304, 














he legislated on the just principle, 
charged upon him as a dangerous he- 
resy, by his fellow-emigrants, who 
banished him from Salem in 1634, 
“that the magistrate has nothing to 
do in matters of the first table.” 

This work, The Bloody Tenent, as 
I was called upon to mention on the 
public occasion to which you have 
referred, appears to me to substantiate 
the claim of Roger Williams to the 
high praise of having understood and 
asserted, as early as 16-44, all which an 
enlightened Christian and politician can 
now maintain respecting the just ori- 
gin and proper objects of civil govern- 
ment, and the distinct provinces of this 
world and the world to come. He 
certainly proceeds firm and erect where 
Milton, in 1659, also addressing the 
Parliament on the assumption of “‘ ci- 
vil power in ecclesiastical causes,” and 
again, in 1673, in his treatise ‘‘ Of 
True Religion,” sadly stumbled, on the 
case of the Papists. Of these, Milton 
poorly says, “‘ If they ought not to be 
tolerated, it is for just reason of state 
more than of religion,” but of whose 
“idolatry,” he adds, ‘a magistrate 
can hardly err in prohibiting and quite 
removing, at least the public and scan- 
dalous use thereof.” In 1673 he de- 
clares, that ‘‘ Popery, as being idola- 
trous, is not to be tolerated, either in 
public or in private.” I think, too, 
that Roger Williams would not have 
treated so complaisantly as Mr. Locke 
has doue, that miserable counterfeit of 
religious liberty, ** the Act of Tolera- 
tion.” 

Mr, Backus complained in 1777, 
when writing his History, that he 
could not procure, in America, a copy 
of the Bloody Tenent, and, besides 
that which I have mentioned, I am 
aware of only one in England, which 
is in the possession of my friend Dr. 
Evans. There do not appear to be 
any of Roger Wiiliams’s Works in the 
Red-Cross Street Library. Those in 
the British Museum are the following, 
all printed at London : 

“ Key to the Language of America,” 
l2mo. 1643. 

“Mr. Cotton’s Letter 
and answered,” 4to. 1644. 

“The Hireling Ministry none of 
Christ’s,” 4to. 1652. 

“The Bloody Tenent yet more 
Bloody by Mr. Cotton’s endeavour to 
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wash it White in the Blood of the 
Lambe,” 4to. 1652. 

The author was now again in En- 
gland, and writes, in April 1653, 
‘* from Sir Henry Vane’s, at Belleau, 
in Lincoloshire,” where he ‘* stayed 
some ten weeks.” 

Under these circumstances, but for 
the experience 1 have gained during 
the last five years, I might, perhaps, 
be inclined to recommend to some 
person, who would gratify himself by 
preserving the mind and memory of 
such a man, and who has the leisure 
which I know not when I can com- 
mand, to republish The Bloody Te- 
nent, if not the defence, in rejoinder 
to Mr. Cotton, prefixing such a Me- 
moir as would make the volume com- 
prehend all that can now be discovered 
respecting the character and history of 
Roger Williams. But as such ascheme, 
should the whole of those pieces be 
still sufficiently interesting, is not likely 
to be encouraged, so as to save an 
editor from pecuniary loss, the only 
plausible project is a short Memoir, 
from which a biographer could scarcely 
incur any expenditure, but of time and 
attention, which, I trust, many would 
be ready to bestow on a worthy object. 
Such a biographer may command what- 
ever assistance is in my power. 

In the mean time, should any of 
your readers possess either of the four 
pieces of Roger Williams, which are 
in the British Museum, especially the 
first, I shall be much obliged to them 
for an opportunity of consulting the 


work at home. 
J.T. RUTT. 


P.S. Of the “ Letter to a Clergy- 
man,” (p. 364,) “ by G. Coade, Jun., 
Merchant at Exeter,” it appears that 
‘the first edition came out in 1744,” 
as noticed by a former possessor of 
the second edition now before me. On 
the first leaf he has written the follow- 
ing information : 

‘“ Mem. By the same ingenious 
author of this admirable letter, was 
published a first, second and third 
edition of the horrid, impious, cruel 
persecution of the Methodists at Exe- 
ter, in the year 1744; excited by the 
clergy, winked at by the magistrates, 
and perpetrated by the mob! One 
Lavington was then Bishop of Exe- 
ter, ms with one Syles, Archdeacon 
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Hale, and the Devil, afterwards wrote 
against them.”’ Most of your readers 
probably know that Bishop Lavington 
wrote “ The Enthusiasm of Metho- 
dists and Papists compared,” which 
having become very scarce, was lately 
republished. 

Mr. Coade having quoted and cen 
sured (pp. LL1, 112,) the work of *‘ a 
person of high rank and confessedly 

reat abilities,” and proposed that ** the 

ulky performance” should ‘* meet 
with the same treatment as the famous 
Oaford Decree of 1685 ;” this Anno- 
tator remarks : 

** The book here referred to the 
common hangman, for the last and 
greatest honour it deserved, is enti- 
tuled the Codex, by old lryar Gibson, 
Bishop of London, who died about 40 
years ago, and ought to have had his 
books buried in his coffin along with 
him. However, he was nobly handled, 
and as finely answered by Judge Fos- 
ter, at that time Recorder of Bristol.” 

The date of these remarks is “‘ Aug. 
27, 1790,” with the initials, C. P. F. 
so far as I can ascertain them. 

— 
Lewes, 

Sir, March 19, 1821. 
PART of the difficulties alluded 
to in the conclusion of my letter, 

(p. 295,) on (what I consider) the 

latonie phraseology of the New Tes- 
tament, will be found stated in what 
follows. 

Dr. Priestley, in his History of Early 
ya concerning the Person of 
Christ, lays great stress upon the Ebi- 
onites being simple Unitarians. I see 
n@ reason to deny that they were ; or 
that they believed Jesus Christ to be 
simply a man as to his person. But 
the Doctor tells his readers, they were 
“all the Jewish Christians.” Upon 
the truth of this opinion, rests the 
weight of the cause he pleaded, so far 
as it depends upon the Ebionites. 
Now, Sir, I think he has not only 
failed to prove that they were a// the 
Jewish Christians, but has inadver- 
tently, yet clearly proved, by quota- 
tions scattered in different parts of his 
volumes, that they were actually here- 
ties, and no true Christians at all. It 
was thought by him, and I believe has 
been thought by most U nitarians ac- 
quainted with his work, that his point 
was fully established by the following 
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quotation from Origen, viz. ** Thos 
of the Jews who have believed in Jesys 
have not deserted the customs of the, 
ancestors, but live according to them. 
having a name agreeing with the po- 
verty of their legal observances ; for 
the name Ebion in the Jewish language 
signifies poor: and those of the Jews 
who believe Jesus to be the Christ are 
called Ebionites.”* Against Dr. Priest 
ley’s opinion, founded on this seem- 
ingly strong passage, I have to say, 
there are decisive reasons for believing 
that Origen was so far from meaning 
all the Jewish converts to Christianity, 
that he only intended certain deluded 
persons, inconsistently remaining in 
the Jewish communion, whoin he did 
not consider as being Christians at all, 
hence he calls them, ‘‘ Those of the 
Jews who have believed in Jesus,” 
He does not call them the Jewish 
Christians, nor intimate that their be- 
lief concerning Christ entitled them to 
be considered as such—his language is 
very indefinite. His saying they “ be- 
lieved in Jesus,” and “ believed him to 
be the Christ,” is no proof that he 
thought them to be any part of the 
true converts to the gospel, because 
he says, respecting them, in another 
place, (which the Doctor also quotes,) * 
‘* Persons may believe and not believe 
at the same time,” and he instances, 
says the Doctor, in “‘ those who believed 
in Jesus crucified by Pilate in Judea, 
but who do not believe in the Son of 
Him who made the heavens and earth,” 
&e. Now it cannot be reasonably 
supposed that Origen considered these 
persons as a// the Jewish Christians, 
whose faith he esteemed as amounting 
to nothing, in the Christian sense of 
the word. He evidently viewed their 
not believing the divinity of Jesus 
Christ as reducing their belief con- 
cerning him, in other respects, to 4 
mere nonentity, and therefore could 
not reckon them as the body of the 
Jewish converts to the gospel, except 
upon the monstrous supposition that 
no real Christian converts were made 
from among the Jews. ‘That he really 
viewed the Ebionites as only an incot- 
sistent faction in the Jewish commu- 
nion, and no part of the church of 
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e History of Early Opinions, Il. 195. 
t Idem, [V. 46. 











Christ, not only appears evident from 
what he has said himself, but is an 
idea strongly corroborated by a quota- 
tion which Dr. P. has made from 
Jerom, viz. “‘ It is to this very day, 
in all the synagogues of the East, a 
heresy among the Jews, called that of 
the Minei, now condemned by the 
Pharisees, and commonly called Naza- 
renes, who believe in Christ, &e. ; but 
while they wish to be both Jews and 
Christians, they are neither Jers nor 
(hristians.”* Here Jerom, who fol- 
lowed close after Origen in the church, 
speaks of this people as Origen had 
done before him, not as a// the Jewish 
Christians, but as an inconsistent fac- 
tion in the Jewish synagogues, and no 
part of the Christian church at all, 
much less the whole or main body of 
Jewish converts to the gospel. That 
those whom Jerom calls Nazarenes 
were the Ebionites, Dr. P. has himself 
professedly proved. 

But the proof that the Ebionites 
were not Christians dues not depend 
either upon what Origen has or has 
not said. respecting them ; for should 
it be granted that he spake of them as 
the body of Christian Jews, (which, 
however, I am persuaded he did not,) 
it would only follow that he was in an 
error, because the description of the 
Ebionites, or their character, as given 
by Dr. P. himself, affords abundant 
proof that they were no genuine con- 
verts to the gospel, and never made 
any part of the true Christian church. 
After saying, + ‘The Gnostics did not 
reject the Scriptures, &c.; but, as 
they did not consider them written by 
any proper inspiration, thought them- 
selves at liberty to adopt what they 
approved, and neglect the rest, with- 
out disputing their genuineness ;” the 
Doctor adds, “‘ This, indeed, was not 
peculiar to them, but seems to have 

1a liberty taken by other primitive 
hristians, &c. ; thus the Ebionites 
made no public use of atiy other Gos- 
pel than that of Matthew, &c. It is 
well known their copies of Matthew’s 
Gospel had not the story of the mira- 
calous conception ; and they also add- 
ed to their history such circumstances 
as they thonght sufficiently authenti- 
cated.” In another place the Doctor 
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says, * “Tt is allowed on all hands 
that the Ebionites made no use of the 
Epistles of Paul, because of the slight 
which he seemed to put upon the law.” 
In another place the Doctor says, + 
“Their dislike of the Apostle Paul, 
we know from ecclesiastical history, 
continued to the latest period of their 
existence as a church ;” and this dis- 
like, he tells us a few es before, 
““was occasioned by his activity in 
preaching the gospel to the uncircum- 
cised Gentiles.”” A monstrous crime, 
no doubt, in the eyes of a/? primitive 
Christians, who knew any thing of the 
peculiar spirit and catholic design of 
the gospel dispensation! In another 
place the Doctor says, t ‘ The Ebio- 
nites were Jews, and had no commu- 
nion with the Gentiles.” Again, § 
“The strict Ebionites hold no com- 
munion with the Gentile Christians.” || 

Dr. P. having first assumed that 
these blind Jewish bigots were all the 
Jewish Christians, not only appears 
to approve of their low notions of the 
Evangelists and Apostles as writers, 
but also to wish to hold them up as 
— of what the converts to the 
gospe originally were, and ought now 
to be, in their opinions of the authors 
of the Christian Scriptures. ‘That the 
Doctor himself agreed with the Ebio- 
nites on this ground, I need not inform 
any one who is acquainted with his 
writings. It is their opinion, how- 
ever, of the person of Christ, that he 
principally wished to be considered as 
an example of primitive Christian doc- 
trine. But of what value the opinion 
of such persons can be on any point 
relating to Christianity, I am at afte» 
to imagine. Whatever he might think 
of their neglecting some of the evan- 
gelic history, and making additions of 
their own, and rejecting all the writ- 
ings of Pani, and utterly contemning 
his apostolic commission, and living 
in opposition to the catholic and pecu- 
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* Idem, Ill. 216. + Idem, 147. 
t Idem, |. 243. § Idem, 236. 
| The words marked for italies are 
not in italics im the Doctor’s work, I 
mark them because I wish the reader to 
take particular notice of them. 

© [| mean no impeachment of Dr. P.’s 
character; so far as 1 know any thing of 
it, I am led to believe it will ever appear 
great and amiable in the eyes all 


impartial persons. 
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liar spirit of the gospel, in refusing 
to hold communion with the Gentile 
Christians, thus calling that common 
or unclean which God had cleansed, 


I cannot but deem these things as. 


unequivocal proofs of their real heresy ; 
for if it be not heresy wilfully to differ 
in religious sentiments from the di- 
vinely-commissioned teachers of reli- 
gion, I know not what is. Such con- 
duct is surely much more likely to 
lead to error than to religious truth ; 
and persons guilty of it are no fit 
objects to be held up to our view as 
examples of original Christian purity, 
either in matters of faith or practice. 
But their wilful and entire ignorance 
of the grand design of the gospel, as 
the means of breaking down the middle 
wall of ceremonies between Jews and 
Gentiles, and of making them all the 
children of God by faith, (not circum- 
cision,) is a decisive proof that they 
were no true converts to the apostles, 
much less a// the Jewish believers. If 
we refer to the Christian Scriptures, 
which contain the best historical au- 
thority for Christians, we shall find 
that all the ¢rwe Jewish converts to the 
gospel, submitted to the advice and 
teaching of the apostles, respecting its 
grand and distinguishing design, as to 
Jews and Gentiles, which, according 
to the apostle, was to make “ both 
one” in Christ. This design appears 
to have been first specifically revealed 
to Peter in his vision, (recorded in 
Acts x.,) which instructed him that the 
faith of the Gentiles in Christ was their 
cleansing from that unholiness which 
had separated between them and the 
Jews. Thus Peter understood it; for, 
Acts xv. 7, &c., it is said, ‘‘ Peter 
rose up and said unto them, Men and 
brethren, ye know how that a good 
while ago, God made choice among us, 
that the Gentiles by my mouth should 
hear the word of the gospel and believe : 
and God, which knoweth the hearts, 
bare them witness, giving them the 
Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us; 
and put no difference betireen them 
and us, purifying their hearts hy 
Saith”” And that Peter and other 
Jews, his companions, did not scruple 
to hold communion with the Gentile 
Christians, appears from the following 
passages: Acts x. 23, where it is said 
concerning his going to Cornclius, 
“ Certain brethren trom Jo pa ac- 
companied him ;” compare this with 
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the 45th verse, which says, ‘ They of 
the circumcision which believed, were 
astonished, as many as came with Pe. 
ter, because that on the Gentiles was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost -” 
compare this also with chap. xi. 2 and 
following verses, where it is said, 
“ When Peter was come up to Jeru. 
salem, they that were of the cireumci- 
sion contended with him, saying, Thou 
wentest in to men uncircumcised, and 
didst eat with them. But Peter re- 
hearsed the matter from the beginning, 
and expounded it by order unto thei,” 
&e. See also verse 18, where it is said, 
** When they heard these things, they 
held their peace, and glorified God,” 
Xe. Thus we find the dedy of Jewish 
Christians, even at Jerusalem, assent. 
ing to the doctrine which Peter was 
taught in his vision, and to his conduet 
and that of his Jewish companions in 
having acted upon the doctrine, by 
holding communion with Gentiles who 
believed. And, no doubt, what the 
body of Jewish Christians thus allowed 
in Peter and his friends, individuals of 
that body did not scruple to do, upon 
proper occasions ; not, indeed, at Je- 
rusalem, the seat of Jewish prejudices 
and influence, to give occasion of scan- 
dal to the unbelieving of the Jews, and 
excite neediess persecution by rashly 
shocking their prejudices, but in Gen- 
tile cities. Belicving Jews commonly 
held communion with believing Gen- 
tiles, (as I shall presently shew,) nor 
does it appear that the propriety of so 
doing was ever disputed by the body 
of Jewish believers after the above 
explanation which Peter gave of his 
conduct in going to Cornelius. But 
we read of ‘* certain men which came 
down from Judea,” (some of the early 
Ebionites, probably ; they are not called 
brethren,) ‘ who taught the brethren, 
and said, Except ye be cireumeised,” 
&e. But we find these “ certain men” 
(who, like true Ebionites, thought they 
knew better than the apostles, and op- 
posed the catholic spirit of the gospel) 
were overruled by the apostles and 
body of Jewish believers at Jerusalem, 
none objecting, except “‘ certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees,” and even these 
seem to have yielded to the arguments 
of Peter. See Acts xv. 

That the Jewish Christians not only 
allowed the holiness of Gentile be- 
lievers by faith, but also held commm- 
nion with them, appears from the fol- 
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lowing passages. Acts xiv. Ist and 
following verses, we read of a Christian 


church planted in a Gentile city by 
Paul a Barnabas, consisting of both 
Jews and Gentiles in one communion : 
“It came to pass in Iconium that they 
went both together into the synagogue 
of the Jews, and so spake that @ great 
multitude both of the Jews and also 
HA the Greeks believed.’ Here we 
nd a great multitude of Jewish and 
(ientile believers who were fellow-con- 
verts to the same teachers ; and no 
room at all is given even tu suppose 
that they formed more than one com- 
munion. Acts xvii. we read of the 
planting of a similar church at Thes- 
salonica ; Ist and following verses it is 
said, “They came to Thessalonica, 
where was a synagogue of the Jews, 
and some of them believed, and con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas; and of 
devout Greeks a great multitude,” &c. 
Writing to this church, Paul congra- 
tulates the Gentile converts, saying, 
“Ye turned to God from idols,” &c. 
Who that reads of Jews and devout 
Greeks that believed, and of persons 
turned from idols at Thessalonica, can 
doubt for a moment that a Christian 
church was formed in that city, con- 
sisting of believing Jews and Gentiles 
im One communion? Aets xviii. we 
have the history of another church of 
Christian Jews and Gentiles being 
planted in the great city of Corinth ; 
4th verse it is said of Paul, “ He rea- 
soned in the synagogues every Sab- 
hath, and eo the Jews and the 
Greeks.” Verse 8 it is said, “ Crispus, 
the chief ruler of the synagogue, be- 
lieved on the Lord with all his house ; 
and many of the Corinthians hearing, 
helieved and were baptized.” Here 
one naturally thinks of the apostle’s 
words in writing to this church—‘“ By 
one spirit we are baptized into one 
body,” 1 Cor. xii. 13; also vii. 18 and 
\9, where he addresses the church as 
Consisting of both Jews and Gentiles : 

Is any man called being circumcised? 


~ him not become uncircumcised. 
hi any called in uncireuincision? Let 
im not be circumcised,” &c. At 


esus, also, it appears very clearly 
that a Christian church was established, 
Consisting of both Jewish and Gentile 
be levers ; it is said, Acts xix. Ist and 
following verses, ‘* Paul came 
to Ephesus —— finding certain disei- 
VOL. XVI, 36 
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ples,” &e. It appears these disciples 
were Jews ; for, ver. 3, it is said they 
were “‘ baptized with John’s baptism.” 
Ver. 8, we are informed, “‘ Paul went 
into the synagogue and spake boldly 
for the space of three months ;” in 
which we find he made some converts 
there of the Jews; for it is said, verse 
9, “* When divers hardened themselves, 
&c., he departed from them, and se- 
parated the disciples, disputing daily 
in the school of one Tyrannus.” It is 
added, this continued *‘ by the space of 
two years, so that all they that dwelt 
in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks.” From this it 
is surely reasonable to conclude, that 
converts were made from both parties ; 
but especially from what follows re- 
specting certain Jewish exorcists, who 
pretended to imitate the miracles of 
the apostles. 47 and following verses : 
“ This was known to all the Jews and 
Greeks also dwelling at Ephesus, and 
the name of the Lord Jesus was mag- 
nified, and many believed, and came 
and confessed and shewed their deeds ; 
many of them also which used curious 
arts brought their books and burned 
them,” &c., “so mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.” 

No one can reasonably suppose that 
the believers in the gospel, under the 
above circumstances, ‘iid not consist of 
both Jews and Gentiles, nor that these 
believers formed more than one com- 
munion or church. But what Paul 
says in his Epistle to the Ephesian 
Church places the subject beyond 
doubt; he congratulates them on the 
catholic union of Jews and Gentiles in 
one body. Chap. ii. 14, he says, “‘ For 
he (Christ) is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between 
us, having abolished in his flesh the 
enmity, even the law of command- 
ments, consisting in ordinances, for to 
make in himself of treain one new man, 
so making peace; and that he might 
reconcile both unto God, in one body by 
the cross.” Again, chap. iii. 3 and fol- 
lowing verses: “‘ The mystery—which 
in other ages was not made known to 
the sons of men, as it is now revealed 
unto the holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit. That the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs of the same 
body,” &e. See also 15th and 16th 
verses ; chap. iv. 3 and 4 verses ; also 
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Acts xx. 17 and following verses ; but 
the 20 and 21 verses especially, At 
Rome also, that eminent Gentile city, 
it is clear the Christian church was 
formed of believing Jews and Gentiles. 
Acts xxviii. 24, it is said of Jews at 
Rome, ‘‘ Some of them believed the 
things which were spoken.” ‘The whole 
Epistle to the Romans is written as to 
a church of Jews and Gentiles, and 
with a view to elucidate and establish 
the very point which the Ebionites dis- 
re and of which they appear to 
iave been totally ignorant. 

Thus do we learn from the New 
Testament itself, that the apostles 
taught their converts, both Jews and 
Cientiles, that the middle wall which 
had separated between them, even the 
law of ceremonies, was removed by 
faith in Christ, so that Ciey were made 
one hody in him. Thus, also, do we 
find that according to this doctrine they 
planted churches, consisting of Gen- 
tile and Jewish believers in one com- 
munion. And after all this, can we 
he persuaded that the body of Jewish 
Christians despised and resisted the 
doctrine, and that thus, respecting 
them, so considerable a branch of the 
primitive believers, it utterly failed of its 
proper etlect, although it held 80 con- 
spicuous a place in the discourses and 
writings of the apostles, and even in 
the conferences of the elders and other 
members of the churches?) That with 
some persons it should prove ineffec. 
tual, although they were part/y over- 
come by the divine evidences which 
attended the gospel, might be ex- 
vected, as in the case of Dr. P.’s 
‘bionites, and their worthy predeces- 
sors, ‘* the certain men,” who con- 
tested the matter with the apostles, 
and took the pains to go to Gentile 
cities, to pandoh ia exigosiaion to them. 
Nor is it surprising that more «docile 
characters, even some among the true 
disciples should, as Jews, want much 
instruction and clear conviction, to 
induce them to assent to the doctrine 
in question. Nor need we wonder that 
towards such persons the apostles were 
mild and indulgent, whilst they were 
also cautious of shocking the prepos- 
sessions of those Jews in general who 
had not yet believed, especially at Je- 
rusalem. But no one, I imagine, can 
fairly infer from these circumstances, 
that they intended to encourage or 
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even to tolerate the opinion that the 
Law was still to separate between the 
Gentile and Jewish believers ; for this 
would have been to contradict their 
own teaching, and discredit their own 
conduct in the planting of Christian 
churches. 

I have thus given my reasons for 
thinking the Ebionites real heretics, 
opposers of the true Christian teachers, 
and as such no proper examples of 

rimitive Christianity, either as to 
faith or practice, being far more likely 
to lead us into error than truth on any 

oint of Christian doctrine. As an 
Unitarian I have been used to hear the 
Ebionites appealed to, as furnishing 
important historical testimony, that 
simple Unitarianisim was taught by the 
apostles and other primitive preachers 
of the gospel; but to me now the ap- 
peal appears utterly fallacious, inas- 
much as the Ebionites seem not to 
have regarded what was taught by the 
apostles ; and, therefore, their opinions 
can furnish us with no example of 
what the apostles taught. 

Dr. P. seemed to assume that the 
Ebionites must be the body of Chris- 
tian Jews, because otherwise we know 
not where to look for that body, after 
they were driven from Jerusalem by 
the destruction of that city ; aud yet he 
uses these remarkable words: ‘‘ What 
became of the whole body of ancient 
Christian Jews (none of whom can be 
proved to have been Trinitarians) / 
cannot tell.’ Now, Sir, I think it 
much more reasonable to suppose that, 
when dispersed (with the Jews m ge- 
neral) among the Gentile nations, they 
joined their Christian brethren in the 
Gentile churches, than to imagine 
they continued among the unbelieving 
Jews as inconsistent members of the 
synagogues, as the Ebionites certainly 
were. Reasons sufficient for this opi- 
nion I believe are contained in this 
letter. I would just add, however, that 
Dr. P. quotes Sulpicius, * as saying, 
that almost all the Christian Jews, 
driven out of Jerusalem in the time 
of Adrian, believed that Christ was 
God. He also quotes Grotiust 4% 
approving of this assertion of Sulp- 
cius. The quotation from Origen 0 


——— 





* History of Early Opinions, Ill. 192. 
t Idem, III. 200. 
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the beginnin of this letter the Doctor 


sin opposition to Sulpicius. 
om a il RICHARD MARTIN. 


P. 8. If you think proper to insert 
this letter in the Repository, I shall 
soon forward another relating to Dr. 
P’s History of Opinions among the 
Primitive Gentile Christians. 

a 
Brighton, 

Sir, June 21, 1821. 

TPWE accounts given in the Repo- 
sitory of the Unitarian congrega- 

tions by an Unitarian Traveller were 
amusing, but he appears to have fallen 
into some mistakes; and really it is 
not very surprising that mistakes 
should occur relative to the state of 
our congregations, when our chapels 
are hardly discoverable ; many of them 
being in dark alleys or by-places. I 
have often wished that the words 
“Unitarian Chapel” were affixed to 
them all. This, I believe, some old 
Unitarians dislike ; but I expected to 
find the ‘‘ new Unitarians” approve the 
re Passing through Brighton, where 
had heard that a famous chapel had 
been erected, I looked for a building 
with the above description and found 
none: but I found one with a Greek 
inscription, which, however correct, 
could not, I thought, benefit the un- 
learned inquirer. ‘To try the experi- 
ment I asked the coachman, what that 
chapel was. He said it was built by a 
new party of Christians, whose name 
he forgot ; but it began with an M7. A 
little way on the road he observed, he 
recollected “ what those folks were 
called,” it was Monotheons ; but that 
he knew nothing about them, A gen- 
eman behind us said they were an 
odd set; that they did not believe, as 
he was told, in Christ, or in the Devil, 
or angels, or future punishment: to 
Which the coachman rejoined, he had 
they were very blasphemious. 

Here the conversation dro ped ; but 
[ beg to submit to you, Mr. Editor, 
and to your intelligent readers, whe- 
ther this and all other Monotheon 
chapels should not be intelligibly de- 


scribed, NO GRECIAN. 
: 7 ER pa 
, SIR, June 30, 1821. 


i experience of a twelve years 
residetice in a very populous, but 
Atremely poor neighbourhood, has 
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prompted the thought, how useful to 
such places would it prove were the 
ministerial character, in a degree, to 
be blended with the medieal one. ‘The 
indispositions to which humanity is 
subject, would derive additional alle- 
viation, could the minister, whilst 
administering comfort to the depressed 
mind, likewise impart the uswat reme- 
dies for the afflicted, diseased body. 
Not with a view to make the medical 
knowledge subservient to the pecuniary 
advantage of the village minister, 
(though in neighbourhoods where the 
income is so small that it can hardly 
maintain one, there might be occasional 
trifling assistance obtained from the 
nore affluent, in consideration of addi- 
tional attendance on themselves when in 
ill health, and particularly in default of 
a medical resident, which in the country 
is not uncommon, ) but where the much- 
lamented fact exists, that in some ve 
distressed neighbourhoods many peris 
for lack of medical, timely advice, 
through the inability to pay for it. 
What balms of consolation would arise 
to an anxious minister in a village or 
hamlet, to be enabled to prescribe, 
with the confidence and ability of a 
physician, for the relief of the body as 
well as for the troubled mind, may be 
more easily conceived than deseribed. 
Competent ministers in places to 
which refer, would be tréastires 
greater than gold, and would be re- 
sembling, indeed, their great Master, 
who went about continually doing good 
to the souls and bodies of men. Ob- 
jections may be stated to this union of 
characters, (but of less weight as it 
applies to distant of the country, 
and who can tell where he will be 
situated as a minister?) bat, on some 
consideration, I think the advantages 
preponderate. Under this conviction, 
permit me to suggest, that the stadents 
designed for the ministry amongst the 
Unitarians should likewise study me- 
dicine. Even as fathers of families 
hereafter, in remote places, they would 
find it conducive to their own ahd 
neighbours’ comforts ; but'‘as connected 
with the poor, the diseabed arid ¢ 
distressed of their future ion 
or village, they would ‘ the 
advice or assistance given, 4 harvest of 
consolation, mye ve | i 
and abundantly usefal. Such instrac- 
tion and course of lectures’ migtit be; 
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with trifling expense, given at York 
College ; for doubtless that city contains 
some generous, liberal-hearted physi- 
cian (possibly one connected with the 
Unitarians) who would, for a very 
moderate gratuity, every term deliver 
such a course, and likewise cxamine 
the students in this branch periodically ; 
and through him, too, doubtless could 
be obtained access to the public infir- 
maries of that city, for the students’ 
experience, observation and improve- 
ment: so that they might possess the 
requisite knowledge in medicine ere 
they leave the College. The expense 
now proposed would be so small, the 

robable good so great, that I can 
ardiy doubt but the Trustees would 
provide for the charge out of the 
annual contributions. As a subscriber, 
{ heartily approve of it, knowing by 
experience its utility to both the poor 
and even the middle class of country 
society. Those of your readers who, 
like myself, reside at a considerable 
distance from a town, well know how 
to appreciate the suggestion, but much 
more so if in a vicinity where poverty 
frequently does not and cannot procure 
medical attendance. I could enume- 
rate heart-rending cases of this descrip- 
tion, which a minister, not acting from 
any motives but those of love to his 
fellow-creatures, might, (with compe- 
tent knowledge,) have been highly 
instrumental in relieving. 

At an anniversary of a village benefit 
club, a few years ago, the clergyman, 
with his accustomed benevolence and 
disposition to promote laudable objects, 
consented to preach to them: he em- 
braced so favourable an opportunity to 
convey instruction, by selecting the 
admirable lesson of the good Samari- 
tan, enjoining on them the duty of 
assisting and contributing to each 
other’s relief in the hour of necessity 
and disease. Amongst the official 
characters who attended, was the doe- 
tor of the club, who received an annual 
gratuity for his services. The mem- 
bers of the club, as well as auditors, 
were very numerous for a week-day 
sermon. When service was over, and 
the members had reached, in proces- 
sion, the church-yard, an individual, a 
looker-on in the crowd, fell down, 
apparently in a fit. The doctor was 
instantly summoned, and, notwith- 
standing the eloquent appeal both to 
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the understanding and the heart which 
he had just heard from the pulpit, he 
exclaimed to this etfect,—* He had 
nothing to do with him, for he did not 
belong to his club.” Humanity cay. 
not help shedding a tear at the bare 
recital, but this fact alone evinces th 
propricty of the suggestion made ; for 
if any one would so conduct himself 
before strangers and numbers, are we 
not warranted in believing, without 
certainty of remuneration, many a 
poor, distressed object would be never 
approached? Instances, too, are known 
where others have refused to dismount 
from their horses and enter the house 
of the patient till they have received 
their fee. Would not the minister, in 
any distressing cases of poverty, (were 
he properly qualified,) be an angel of 
mercy, could he supply the place of 
a professional medical attendant? | 
shall, therefore, not cease to hope 
Unitarian Ministers may be in future 


so qualified. G. D. 
—a 
Clifton, 
Sir, July 9, (821. 
OUR correspondent J. W. in 


your last Number, (p. 337,) ap- 
pears to refer to a communication of 
mine in your last Volume, in_ his 
inquiry respecting an Unitarian place 
of worship at Scarborough. 

I have not heard that any thing fur 
ther has been done towards the accom- 
plishment of the proposed plan than 
what was stated in that letter. I be- 
lieve it is the opinion of some of the 
friends of the proposal, that unless 4 
handsome chapel could be built, and « 
regularly educated minister obtained, 
it is better that nothing should be 
attempted. But in this opinion | 
cannot accord. It is said to be a pro- 
verbial maxim with the Italians, that 
“in governing others, you must do 
what you can do, not all you would 
do; ‘and it may be peculiarly useful 
for those to remember this who wish 
to effect any important change 
public opinion. If chapels cannot be 
built, let us hire rooms ; or if a more 
costly building cannot be afforded, let 
us be content with the humblest ; if @ 
learned minister cannot be obtained, 
let respectable laymen devote & por 
tion of their time to the communication 
of such religious knowledge 4s they 


possess, 





















T grant that in watering-places, to 
attract the attention of the higher 
ranks ought to be made a principal 
object; but though we may have 
hearers, we can never have a congre- 
gation unless we lay the foundation 
deep in the middle and lower classes. 
Nor are the visitors the only persons 
whose religious welfare is to be pro- 
vided for in such a place. There is a 
very numerous class of persons drawn 
together by the hope of living by the 
visitors, many of whom are often 
unconnected with any religious body. 
Unitarianism is of great value to the 
rich, as it gives that true balance to 
the mind, for want of which we see 
them continually falling into scepti- 
cism, Or a grotesque, ee 
mixture of fanaticism and dissipation. 
But whose heart does not bleed to see 
the common people, to Whom the pure 
gospel was first preached, and who 
heard it gladly, given up as a prey to 
such sects as the Ranters in England, 
and the New-light men in America? I 
have little doubt that a society might 
he gathered, and a chapel in time built 
at Scarborough, if such methods as 
the diffusion of tracts, the preaching 
of missionaries, meetings for religious 
conversation, and the teaching a Sun- 
day-school, were adopted in the first 
instance. The subscriptions are not, 
I apprehend, yet paid, because there 
is no near prospect of raising the 
whole sum. As a small contributor, 
I beg to suggest that the money be 
paid and applied to some such pur- 
poses as those above specified. And 
if your correspondent J. W. be a fre- 
quenter of Scarborough, he cannot be 
more advantageously employed in be- 
half of the cause, than by directing his 
attention to the subject. ‘The names 
were received by Arthur Shore, Esq., 
of Scarborough. May I be allowed to 
wld, without egotism, that it is an 
wlditional subject of concern to me in 
the resignation of my office at Hull, in 
consequence of a weak state of health, 
that I cannot take any part in so useful 


4 measure. 
GEORGE KENRICK. 
—a— 
Bristol, 
Sir, July 9, 1821. 
N reply to your correspondent ‘* A 
Dissenting Minister,” inserted in 
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your last Number, p. 334, 1 beg leave 
to state for his information, that in the 
case to which he alludes, it appears to 
ine he has inferred too much in sup- 
posing that the ‘Trustees had given a 
guarantee to the Minister for the 
umount of his income: or such gua- 
rantee, if given, might not have been 
in writing, and, therefore, under the 
statute of Frauds, could not have been 
ulmissible evidence in a court of law. 

I have not been able to refer to the 
report of the case alluded to, but there 
must, Lam convinced, be some error 
in it, as indeed very few newspaper 
reports of decisions can be relied on: 
but in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, we must conclude that the 
Minister had no guarantee in writing 
for the payment of his income; for 
there can be no doubt whatever, that 
persons, whether Trustees or not, 
giving such guarantee, would be com- 
pellable by law to its due performance : 
and indeed the common honesty of 
every one must be shocked were it 
otherwise. 

Trustees, as such, have certainly a 
right to pay every other outgoing 
before the Minister, who must be 
satisfied with what remains, as they 
are not accountable for any more 
money than comes to their hands ; but 
if they overstep their official character 
of ‘Trustees, and become guarantees, 
they will be bound to the due perform- 
ance of their engagement. 

Hoping, however, that an appeal to 
the law will never become necessary in 
the generally harmonious and amica- 
ble arrangements of Unitarian socie- 
ties, 

I am, 
G. P. H. 
—==—— 

Sir, 
| AVING just seen your review of 
| “Truth needs no Apology,’ 
(p. 363,) I cannot help thanking you 
for your high compliment in designa- 
ting me ‘a stiff Nonconformist.”’ 
However intended, I really feel such 
an appellation the greatest honour 
you could have conferred, in this sup- 
ple age; nor do I wonder that my 
‘‘tone” should appear of the boldest 
kind: it is not the character of ‘Truth 
timidly to whisper forth its dictates, 
But | am surprised (with many of your 
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constant readers) that you should as- 
sert “‘ the power of the Head of the 
Church to be strangely overrated by 
the Layman.” I can only attribute 
such an assertion to your attention 
not being sufficiently attracted to a 
deeper investigation of the subject : or 
it may be the carelessness or (if you 
prefer it) the “ eagerness” which has 
betrayed me into committing two pal- 
pable, though comparatively insignifi- 
cant blunders, may have disposed you 
to conclude I was equally inaccurate 
in discussing weightier matters. Every 
assertion relating to the King’s supre- 
macy contained in the pamphlet in 
question, you may find fully substan- 
tiated in Burnet and Tindal; by a 
reference to whom, as well as to 
Fuller’s Church History, but more 
especially to the different ecclesiastical 
powers exercised by Elizabeth, Charles 
i. and Anne, the ** mistakes” in your 
Review may be attributed to the right 
person, and not * disserve” the cause 
of Truth. I am sure your candour 
will not refuse the above an early place 
in your valuable Repository. 
THE LAYMAN. 


= 
“LEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING, 





No. CCCLXXX. 

Modern compared with ancient 

Gree hs. 

“ What I say,’ continued my mas- 
ter, “ is perfectly true. The com- 
plexion of the modern Greck may 
receive a different cast from different 
surrounding objects : the core still is 
the same as in the days of Pericles. 
('redulity, versatility, and thirst of dis- 
tinctions from the earliest periods 
formed, still form, and ever will con- 
tinue to form, the basis of the Greek 
character; and the dissimilarity in the 
external appearance of the nation 
arises, not from any radical change in 
its temper and disposition, but only 
from the incidental variation in the 
means through which the same pro- 





pensities are to be gratified. The 
ancient Greeks worshiped a hundred 
gods ; the modern Greeks have faith in 
relics and miracles, in amulets and di. 
vinations. The ancient Greeks brought 
rich offerings and gifts to the shrines 
of their deities for the purpose of 
obtaining success in war and pre-emi- 
nence in peace; the modern Greeks 
hang up dirty rags round the sanctuary 
of their saints to shake off an ague or 
to propitiate a mistress. The former 
were staunch patriots at home, and 
subtle courtiers in Persia; the latter 
defy the Turks in Mayno, and fawn 
upon them at the Fanar. Besides, 
was not every commonwealth of an- 
cient Greece as much a prey to cabals 
and factions as every community of 
modern Greece? Does not every 
modern Greek preserve the same de- 
sire for supremacy, the same readiness 
to undermine by every means, fair or 
foul, his competitors, which was dis- 
played by his ancestors? Do not the 
lurks of the present day resemble the 
Romans of past ages in their respect 
for the ingenuity, and, at the same 
time, in their contempt for the cha- 
racter of their Greek subjects? And 
does the Greek of the Fanar shew the 
least inferiority to the Greek of the 
Pireus in quickness of perception, in 
fluency of tongue, and in fondness for 
quibbles, for disputations and for so- 
phistry ?—Believe me, the very differ- 
ence between the Greeks of time past 
and of the present day, arises only 
from their thorough resemblance, from 
that equal pliability of temper and of 
faculties in both, which has ever made 
them receive with equal readiness the 
impression of every mould, and the 
impulse of every agent. When patri- 
otism, public spirit and pre-eminence 
in arts, science, literature and warfare 
were the road to distinction, the Greeks 
were the first of patriots, of heroes, of 
painters, of poets and of philosophers. 
Now that craft and subtlety, adulation 
and intrigue, are the only paths to 
greatness, these same Grecks are— 
what you see them.” 


ANASTASILS. 
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*€ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame,”"—Pork. 
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Ant. L—The Book of Enoch the 
Prophet, now first Translated from 
an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. By Richard Laurence, 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
&e. 1821. 8vo. pp. xlviii and 214. 
Oxford, printed—sold by Rivingtons. 


Ik the Epistle which bears the name 
of Jude, the brother of James, a 
passage occurs, ver. 14, in which a 
propheey of Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, is alluded to: “ Behold the 
Lord cometh with ten thousand of his 
saints to execute judgment upon all, 
and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them of all their ungodly deeds 
which they have committed, and of all 
their hard speeches which ungodly sin- 
ners have spoken against him.” Se- 
veral of the fathers, among whom are 
Irenwus, Origen, ‘Tertullian and Je- 
rome, speak of a book, by some 
received as canonical, by others classed 
with apocryphal writings, in which 
visions and prophecies of Enoch were 
contained ;* and it appears to have 
been extant in Greek as late as the 
Sth century of the Christian era, when 
a long extract was made from it by 
George Syncellus. This quotation was 
published by Scaliger, in his Notes on 


*-goghe Canon Chronicus of Eusebius? but 


to this day the Greek work itself has 
never been found ; and as the passage 
Preserved by Syncellus did not happen 
‘© contain the words cited by the au- 
thor of the Epistle of Jude, it remained 
uncertain whether it was the same 
hook which both these writers used. 
1. Aas been preserved from destruction 
y the singular circumstance that the 
Abyssinian Church has received it into 
ts canon, where it stands immediately 
efore the book of Job. Ludolf had 

ard of its existence, but was disap- 
peared in his expectation of finding 
b genuine copy of it in the Royal Li- 
rary at Paris ; and the very fact that 
‘uch a work formed a part of the 
ee 





“a See Suiceri Thesaurus, Eyez; Lard- 
’ Works, VI. 618; Fabricius, Codex 
Pigraphus Vet. Test., I. p. 160, 


Abyssinian canon was doubted of, till 
Bruce brought three copies.of it with 
him from that country. One of these 
he presented to the Royal Library of 
Paris, another to the Bodleian Library, 
and the third, which formed a part of 
an Abyssinian Bible, he retained him- 
self. ‘The learned orientalist, Silvestre 
de Sacy, published in the Magasin En- 
cyclopédique, a translation into Latin 
of some parts of it, but to Dr, Lau- 
rence belongs the honour of being the 
first to exhibit a complete version of 
it, from the MS. in the Bodleian. The 
cultivators of the Ethiopie are so few, 
that, whatever we may think of the 
value of the book, or of his arguments 
respecting it, we cannot withhold our 
acknowledgments from him for ena- 
bling us to form a judgment for our- 
selves upon a work which bas excited 
so much curiosity and discussion. 

That the work which Dr. L. has 
translated is really the same which was 
known at the time when the Epistle of 
Jude was written, and afterwards as 
the Prophecy of Enoch, can scarcely 
be doubted. ‘The passage quoted above 
exists in it nearly word for word: 
‘* Behold he comes with ten thousands 
of his saints, to execute judgment upon 
them, to destroy the wicked, and to 
reprove all the carnal for every thing 
which the sinful and ungodly have 
done and committed inst him.” 
Considering that the English is a 
translation of a translation, the slight 
variety observable here will not be 
urged against the identity of the two 
passages. ‘The same argument applies 
to the allusions of Irenzeus, Origen and 
Tertullian, and the extract of Syncel- 
lus, all of which correspond to passages 
in the work now translated. Interpo- 
lations may very probably exist in it, 
but it appears certain that it is in the 
main the work which was known in 
the early ages as the Book or Prophecy 
of Enoch. 

The leading fiction of the work, on 
which its visions and prophecies are 
strung, is, that Enoch being taken up 
from the sight of the children of men, 
was permitted to behold the wonders 
of heaven and hell, of the universe and 
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chaos, and favoured with visions of 
future times, which he writes down 
for the benefit of his descendants. Al- 
though some of the fathers have appa- 
rently taken the book for a real spe- 
cimen of antediluvian a Aan 
author’s purpose was probably nothing 
more than to give : venerable and 
pict ue air to the theology and 
philosophy of his day, by attmbuting 
them to the patriarch ; and he is in no 
other sense a forger than as we apply 
the same epithet to the author of 
Paradise Lost, or the World before 
the Flood, Dr. Laurence speaks thus 
of its general character and merits : 


** Upon the whole, then, if this singu- 
lar book be censured, as abounding in 
some parts with fable and fiction, still 
should we recollect, that fable and fiction 
may occasionally prove both amusing and 
instructive, and can then only be deemed 
injurious when pressed into the service 
of vice and infidelity. Nor should we 
forget, that much, perhaps most, of what 
we censure, was grounded upon a national 
tradition, the antiquity of which alone, 
independent of other considerations, had 
rendered it respectable, That the author 
was uninspired, will be scarcely now 
questioned ; but, although his wanes Hort 
was apocryphal, it ought not therefore to 
be stigmatized as necessarily replete with 
error; although it be on that account 
incapable of becoming a rule of faith, it 
may nevertheless contain much moral as 
well as religious truth, and may be justly 
regarded as a correct standard of the 
doctrine of the times in which it was 
composed, Non omnia esse concedenda 
antiquitati, is, it is truc, a maxim founded 
upon reason and experience; but, in 
perusing the present relic of a remote 
age and country, should the reader dis- 
cover much to condemn, still, unless he 
be too fastidious, will he find more to 
approve ; if he sometimes frown, he may 
oftener smile ; nor seldom will he be dis- 
posed to admire the vivid imagination of 
a writer who transports him far beyond 
the flaming boundaries of the world, 


extra 
Processit longe flammantia meenia 
mundi; 


displaying to him every secret of creation; 
the splendors of heaven and the terrors 
of bell; the mansions of departed souls ; 
and the myriads of the celestial hosts, 
the Seraphim, Cherubim and Ophanim 
which surround the blazing throne, and 
magnify the holy name of the great Lord 
of spirits, the Almighty Father of men 
and of angels."—Pre/. pp, xlvii, xiviii, 








The first que@SWens which the reader 
naturally asks himself respecting the 
production thus unexpectedly reco. 
vered, are, when, where and by whom 
it was written? To the latter ques- 
tion an answer can hardly be expected, 
since, writing in the name of Enoch, 
the author of course conceals his own. 
The country in which it must have 
been written, Dr. L. endeavours to fix, 
by means of the 7]st chapter, which is 
astronomical, and in which it is said, 
that at the solstice ‘‘ the day is length. 
ened from the night, being twice as 
long as the night, and becomes twelve 
yarts, but the night is shortened, and 
Decaaian six parts.” [He must, there- 
fore, have divided the whole day and 
night into eighteen parts, and the 
longest day, being twelve of these, 
must have borne the same proportion 
to the whole that sixteen hours of our 
division do to twenty-four. But no 
country lying in the latitude of Judea 
has a day 16 hours long at the solstice, 
and consequently the author cannot 
have lived there, nor in any country 
which does not lie between 45° N. L. 
and 49° N. L., in which the longest 
day varies from 15 hours and a halt to 
16. We must leave the investigation 
of this argument to those of our read- 
ers whose evening amusements have 
been more directed to astronomy than 
ourown. Dr. L.’s conjecture that it 
was written by a Jew, one of the ten 
tribes whom Shalmaneser carried away 
captive to the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian, appears to us utterly im-) 
probable. If the astronomical argu- 
ment hold good, we should think it 
more likely to have had its origin from 
some of those Jews whom the love of 
gain had diffused through the Greek 
cities on the Euxine, and who appear, 
from Acts ii. 9, 1 Pet. i. 1, to have 
been numerous, and connected with 
their brethren in Judea. ‘The transla- 
tor endeavours by internal marks to 
fix the period when it was written. 
The most important circumstance 1 
the inquiry, the age of the Epistle of 
Jude itself, he assumes, apparent!) 
considering the doubts which have 
been raised against its genuineness 4% 
roundless. ‘Were it certain that the 
ook of Enoch had been quoted by 4 
writer in the apostolic age, the mic 
rence would be just that it must have 
existed a considerable time before, ™ 
order to have acquired such authonty- 

























: snuinenes® OF this Epistle, 
was one of the ayriAcyouiva of 
church, and is not included 
’s list of canonical books, 
to us too doubtful to bear that 
such an ment should be raised 
it; and we quite agree with the 
remark of the Editors of the Improved 
Version, “‘ that it has as little evidence, 
external or internal, in its favour, as 
book of the New Testament.” 
The real Jude, we think, would not 
have called himself ‘* the brother of 
James,” nor have admonished the con- 
verts to be mindful of “ the words 
which were spoken before by the apos- 
tles of the Lord Jesus Christ,” nor 
have spoken of “‘ the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints.” It is, however, 
dificult to say when it was written, 
but it may have been a hundred years 
after the commonly-supposed time, 
and therefore the Book of Enoch may 
also have been written later than Dr. 
L. thinks. He endeavours to prove 
that it was written but a few years 
before the Christian era, and his chief 
argument is this:—From the 83rd to 
the 90th chapter, an allegorical narra- 
tive is yiven of the leading events 
recorded in sacred history, too obvious 
in its outline to be misapprehended. 
Now in this allegory, the government 
of the Jewish nation is carried down 
as low as to the rule of 70 princes 
superintending the flock. Saul, David 
and Solomon are first of all distinctly 
alluded to. Then these 70 shepherds 
are said to be appointed over the sheep, 
37 of whom are classed together as 
Superintending them in their respective 
“ge afterwards 23, and last of all 
2. By the help of a little gentle vio- 
lence to the numbers of the kings of 
Judah and Israel, he makes them to 
be the first division ; the Babylonian, 
Persian and Macedonian kings the 
second; and the Maccabzan princes 
the third. As Herod was the 1} 2th in 
succession from Matthias, the father 
udas, he concludes the work to 
have been written in his reign. ‘This 
Seems plausible ; but then it is difficult 
to explain how all these 70 shepherds, 
t exception, Hezekiah, Josiah, 
» Judas Maccabeus of course 
ont the number, should be repre- 
fon 4s condemned to the fiery abyss 
r their crimes. 
“ And he spoke to the man who wrote 


in his presence, who was one of the seven 
VOL. xv1. 3H 





P Book of Enoch the Prophet. 
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white ones, saying, Take those seventy 
shepherds to whom I delivered up the 
sheep, and who, receiving them, killed 
more of them than I commanded. Be- 
hold, I saw them all bound, and all 
Standing before him. First came on the 
trial of the stars, which, being judged 
and found guilty, went to the place of 
punishment. They thrust them into a 
place deep and full of flaming fire, and 
full of pillars of fire. Then the sevent 
shepherds were judged, and, being foun 
oully, were thrust into the flaming abyss.” 
—P. 128. 


From another passage, chap. xcii., 
Dr. L.. argues that this book must 
have been written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, because mention is 
made of the fate of the first temple, 
but no allusion to that of the second. 
Yet, if the temple were ae standing, 
what is the meaning of ver. 14: ‘ Sin- 
ners shall be delivered up into the 
hands of the righteous, who, during its 
completion, shall acquire habitations 
by their righteousness, and the house 
of the great King shall be built up for 
ever”? One thing may be fairly inferred 
respecting the author, that he was a 
Jew, living at the time when all the 
ideas of the Messiah’s approaching 
kingdom were strong and vivid in the 
minds of that people ; and in this view 
it throws a valuable light upon the 
gospel history. The resemblance is 
indeed so striking, that it is difficult at 
times to believe that it is not a Chris- 
tian who speaks, and if the marks of 
time which Dr. L. thinks he has disco- 
vered are open to the objections which 
have been stated above, this will appear 
very probable [chap. lxi]. 

The question whether the author of 
this book were a Jewish Christian or 
not, and when he wrote, becomes im- 
portant from the use to which the 
translator has applied some parts of 
it. The following are his own words : 


‘« In this book, clear and distinct allu- 
sions are made to a Being, igh exalted 
with the Lord of spirits, under the appel- 
lations of the Son of Man, the Elect One, 
the Messiah, and the Son of God, Dis- 
putes have arisen respecting the nature 
of the Son of Man described in the vision 
of Daniel; and Unitarians contend, that 
his existence commenced at the birth of 
Jesus Christ; affirming, without fear of 
contradiction, that no Jew of any age 
ever held the opinion of his pre-existence, 
much less ever regarded him as au object 
of divine worship. But that the Jewish 
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doctrine before Christ upon this point 
was totally different from that which the 
Unitarians assert it to have been, I have 
shewn in my remarks on the first book 
of Ezra. The present publication, how- 
ever, affords fuller and more decisive 
testimony upon the same subject.”— Pref. 
pp. xl. xii, 


In order to prevent all dispute, he 
has given in the notes a literal render- 
ing of the passage on which he builds 
his argument: ** Et in ill horA invo- 
catus est hic Filius hominis apud 
Dominum spirituum, et nomen ejus 
coram Antiquo dieruin. Et antequam 
creabatur sol et signa, antequam faci- 
ebantur® stelle cli nomen ejus 
invocatum est coram Domino spiri- 
tuum. Igitur fuit [or factus est] elec- 
tus et occultus, coram ev, antequam 
creabatur mundus et usque ad secula 
seculorum,” 

Considering that in our Saviour’s 
time the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of all human souls was common among 
the Jews, (see Lightfoot on John ix. 1 ; 
Wisd. viii. 19, 20; Kuinoel Proleg. ad 
Evang. Joannis, p. 85,) it will not ap- 
pear wonderful that some should have 
conceived of a pre-existent Messiah, al- 
though it is evident from the Scriptures 
that this was by no means a general 
— This doctrine gained ground 
after the time of Christ, and mingled 
with Platonic and oriental ideas ; so 
that we find among the Rabbins, espe- 
cially the doctors of the Cabbala, 
expressions which seem to our ears 
—T to involve the pre-existence 
of the Messiah. Yet even many of 
these, when compared with others in 
use among the same writers, will be 
found to imply much less than they 
seem todo. The name of the Mes- 
siah (for so they commonly speak) 
was only one of seven things which 
were alike pre-existent. Septem res 
condite sunt antequam mundus crea- 
retur, et he sunt: Lex, peenitentia, 
paradisus, infernus, thronus majesta- 
tis divine, templum et nomen Messiz. 
Schéttgen in Matt. xxv. 34. Now, no 
one supposes that the Temple and 
Paradise had any other pre-existence 

* Is it possible (to borrow the words 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers on a similar 
eecasion) that the very pressmen at Ox- 
ford did not know what is the imperfect 
passive of fucio? Dr. L., however, is 
systematic, and in his Ascensio Esaix 
uses patefar whatur. 






than in the Davin@ Mind, and therefore’ 
what is said of the name of the Mes- 
siah must be interpreted in the same 
way. It will be observed, that in the 
first part of the quotation from the 
Book of Enoch, nothing more is alleged 
than that Ais name was invoked in the 
presence of the Lord of Spirits, and if 
the reader will compare this with the 
Rabbinical language above, he will see 
how far it is from implying his actual 
existence. ‘The language of the latter 
part of the eee appears stronger, 
but if areal existence were intended, 
whv is he said to be hidde n, to be 
before God” ‘* Ye are dead,” says 
the apostle to the Colossians, tii. 3, 
‘and your life is hid with Christ in 
God,” i. e. awaits in the Divine Mind 
the period when it shall be bestowed. 
No act whatever is ascribed to Mes- 
siah ; he is merely deseribed as the 
subject of knowledge and of invocation 
on the part of the angels and the 
chosen, in the same sense as Abraham 
saw his day and was glad. We readily 
admit that this language may imply a 
belief in the actual pre-existence of 
the Messiah; that these figures of 
speech were very likely to be converted 
into matters of fact when they became 
current among the vulgar, as the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine shews they 
really were, both in this case and in 
that of the Logos : but there is nothing 
in them which, if considered in con- 
nexion with those other expressions 
which we have quoted above, necessa- 
rily implies it. At any rate, as an 
argumentum ad hominem, we may 
remark, that these passages are either 
reconcileable with Unitarianism of 
teach Arianism; of a Messiah who 
was very God of very God, not made 
nor created, but begotten, equal to the 
Father as touching his Godhead, al- 

mighty and incomprehensible, there 
not a trace; and if Dr. L. requires us 

to renounce, on this authority, our 

belief in the humanity of Christ, we 

call upon him, in our turn, to abjure 

that Creed in which the Church ot 

England curses, fourteen times In the 

year, all who do not keep whole and 

undefiled the Catholic faith of Trimty 

in Unity. The doctrine of Election, 

too, will assume a new character from 

such passages as these: “* When righ- 

teousness shall be manifested in the 

presence of the righteous themselves, 

who will be elected for ther gow 
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works, duly weighed by the Lord of 
Spirits.” Chap. xxxviti, 2, Dr. 1.., 
we are aware, is not a Calvjnistic 
Churchman, but we think he will be 

to reconcile this with any 
interpretation of the eleventh and se- 
venteenth Articles. 

We must, however, do him the jus- 
tice to remark, that he has discovered, 
as he thinks, a proof of the deity of 
the Holy Spirit, and we shall not with- 
hold it from our readers : 


“ Neither is allusion thus only made 
to the Elect one or the Messiah, but also 
to another divine Person or Power, both 
of whom, under the joint denomination 
of the Lords, are stated to have been over 
the water, that is, as | conceive, over 
the fluid mass of unformed matter, at the 
period of creation. ‘ He, [the Elect 
One,]’ it is stated, ‘ shall call to every 
power of the heavens, to all the holy 
above, and to the power of God. The 
Cherubim, the Seraphim, and the Opha- 
wim, all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of the Lords, namely, of the Elect 
One, and of the other Power, who upon 
earth were over the water ou that day, 
shall raise their united voice, &c.’ In 
this passage an obvious reference occurs 
to the first verse of Genesis, in which it 
is said, that ‘ the Spirit of God moved 
ou the face of the waters.’ As, therefore, 
the more full description of the Son of 
Man here given, may be considered as 
the Jewish comment of the day upon the 
vision of Daniel, so also, | apprehend, 
must the last-quoted allusion to the Book 
of Genesis be considered as a comment 
of the same nature upon that account of 
Moses which describes the commencement 
creation. Here, then, we have not 
merely the declaration of a Plurality, but 

of a precise and distinct 7'rinity, of 
persons, under the supreme appellation 
) Faends two of whom, denominated 

elect One aud the other [divine] 
Power, are represented as not less en- 
ood than the Lord of spirits himself in 
he formation of the world. And it 
‘hould be added, that upon these, as 
"pon the more immediate agents in the 
Work of creation, a particular class of 
angels is mentioned as appropriately at- 

t.—Pref. pp. xliii. xliv. 


Dr. L. himself is uncertain as to the 
rendering of this passage, and the verb 
were after upon earth, is inserted by 
him, nothing answering to it existing 
iQ the Original. What the passage 

» We profess ourselves ignorant, 
mitch suspect that it has been 
Meorrectly rendered ; at any rate, the 
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reference of that day to creation is 
quite arbitrary; and if the Power of 
God must be a person because an 
angel is ascribed to it, so must his 
presence, Isaiah Ixiii. 9. 

We rejoice to perceive that the cele- 
brated oriental scholar, Gesenius of 
Halle, (not Gessenius, as Dr. L. calls 
him,) is about to publish a Latin 
translation of this book. Although 
little known in this country, having 
written chiefly in German, he is re- 
garded on the continent as one of their 
first biblical scholars. He has pub- 
lished in German the best Hebrew 
Lexicon, of the manual class, that has 
yet been composed, and we are glad to 
perceive that he is preparing one in 
Latin and Hebrew, which will be more 
extensively useful. From him we have 
no doubt we shall receive the Book of 
Enoch in a more satisfactory form ; 
for though we are grateful to Dr. L. 
for the pains which he has taken to 
present it to us in an gen dress, 
we often wish for more full and accu- 
rate information. Before we conclude, 
we must observe, that he writes his 
mother tongue with great carelessness, 
e.g. in the first page: “ The circum- 
stance of its having been quoted by an 
inspired writer of the New Testament 
augmented the despair of recovering a 
supposed treasure which had long been 
lost.” One might. suppose this to 
mean, that St. Jude by quoting it 
made men, who despaired before of 
recovering it, consider the case as still 
more desperate; whereas what he 
meant appears to be, that it aug, 
mented their regret that there should 
be no hope of recovering it. Dr. Ge- 
senius ‘* purports to publish the Book 
of Enoch ;’’ and many other passages 
offending against idiom and sme. 


————- 


Arr. 11.—Directions for the Student 
in Theology. By Gilbert Wake- 
field, B. A. . 22. A new edi- 
tion. Wylie, Glasgow. 183)9. 6d, 

FP UIS little tract of the celebrated 

Gilbert Wakefield, was published 

without the author’s name, A. D. 

1784. It was afterwards inserted in 

the Appendix to his Memoirs. It is 

fraught with the most judicious advice 
to the young theological student, and 

is well calculated to inspire him with a 

thirst for the most useful and dignified 
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information connected with his future 
pursuits ; such knowledge as consti- 
tutes the proper distinction between 
the well-educated divine, and the mere 
pretender to holy orders. In _ the 
words of the present Bishop of Peter- 
borough, “‘ the main difference con- 
sists in this, that while the unlearned 
in divinity obtain only a knowledge of 
what the truths of Christianity are, 
the learned in divinity know also the 
grounds on whick they rest.’””-— Marsh's 

Lectures, I. 12. 

We entirely concur in believing, with 
Wakefield himself, that “‘ if the stu- 
dent have sufficient fortitude to follow 
these Directions, he will be furnished 
with most valuable implements of 
knowledge, and become eminently cal- 
culated to cultivate biblical criticism 
with success.” 

—— 

Arr. I1].—Considerations on the Co- 
ronation Oath, humbly submitted to 
the Attention of the Legislature. 
By an Officer of Rank in the Royal 
yn | 8vo. pp. 108. Hunter. 
821. 


YF RNHE author of these ‘ Considera- 
tions” is really what he designates 
himself, ““ An Officer of Rank in the 


/ 
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Royal Navy.” His object in writing 
is to call legislative attention to “ the 
Coronation Oath,” which seems to 
bind a British Sovereign not to consent 
to any alteration in the established 
religion during his reign. If, then, the 
doctrine of the National Church be 
unscriptural, and its worship idola- 
trous, so they must remain as long as 
the King is bound in conscience by the 
letter of his Oath, and possesses means 
of enforcing his own convictions. The 
Naval Officer conceives that scripture 
is contradicted and outraged by the 
Athanasian Creed, and that the great 
design of divine revelation is nullified 
by Trinitarian worship. He therefore 
earnestly, but temperately and respeet- 
fully, appeals to the higher authori- 
ties on behalf of Christian truth. His 
pamphlet is well entitled to public 
consideration, and this we trust it will 
obtain ; so that though the respectable 
writer may not accomplish his object 
with regard to the Coronation Oath, 
he will Gif we err not) be the means 
of leading the minds of many of his 
fellow-subjects to an inquiry into the 
fundamental doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion. 
—=_—— 


NOTICES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


i 


FRANCE. 

M. LArron pe Lapesat has pub- 
lished at Paris, (1821,) in one &vo. 
volume, an /mpartial Examination of 
Mr. Robert Owen's New Views of 
Society. He was formerly a member 
of the French legislative assemblies, is 
a friend of Mr. Owen’s, and is animated 
with the same zeal and devoted by 
long habit to the same studies. The 
character of his work may hence be 
inferred. Mr. Owen may calculate, 
we think, upon a more unprejudiced 
investigation of his plans in France 
than he has been able to obtain in this 
country. 

The celebrated and admirable S1- 
MONDE DE Sismonpt is publishing a 
History of the French. The first part 
has appeared (1821) in 3 vols. Svo., 
embracing the history of the nation 
from the 4th to the J0th century, 
under the Merovingians and the Car- 


lovingians. The work will comprise 
the history of the French from the 
first epochs of the monarchy to the 
present day, and will appear in sue- 
cessive parts of two, three or four 
volumes, according to the subject- 
matter. 

A new Life of Voltaire has been 
published at Paris, (1821,) in one vol. 
Svo., by F. A. J. Mazure, “ In- 
spector general of Studies.” It bs 
well spoken of. M. Mazure relates 
the interview between Franklin and 
Voltaire. The Deliverer of America 
presented his grandson to the Nestor 
of French literature, entreating his 
blessing upon him. The Octogenaran 
stretched forth his hands upon the 
head of the youth, and said to him in 
English, God and Liberty !—M. Ma- 
zure announces his design of giving 8° 
edition of the select works of Voltaire. 












The French have reason to be satis- 
fied with their ve og journals, The 
Minerve Littéraire has changed its 
name to L’ Adeille, but without chang- 
ing its plan, its principles or its edi- 
tors. Madame Durresnoy is the 
principal conductor. She has lately 
associated with herself in the work 
Messrs. P. F. Zissot and A. Jay. An 
obituary notice from her pen of Camille 
Jordan is highly praised. And the 
work generally is said to be entitled to 
the countenance of the enlightened 
friends of letters. 

On the 30th of April, M. Cuvier 
presented to the Academy the Head 
of Descartes, which M. Berzelius, Se- 
cretary of the Academy at Stockholin, 
has had an opportunity of gaining pos- 
session of in Sweden, and has hastened 
to send back to the native country of 
this great man. He exhibited the 
letter, in which M. Berzelius gives a 
detail of the particulars known with 
regard to this head, and which ascer- 
tain its genuineness. At the same 
tine, M. Cuvier presented an en- 
graved portrait of Descartes, and 
pointed out that all the features deter- 
mined by the bones resemble the cha- 
racters of the head sent by M. Berze- 
lius. The Academy has deferred 
pronouncing finally upon the means 
of preserving in a fit place this pre- 
cious relic. 

—a— 
ITALY. 

Dr. Casetan Bueati, of Milan, 
who is lately deceased, had prepared 
an edition of the Psalms in Syriac, 
with a translation, from an ancient 
manuscript in the rich Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. Bugati was a dis- 
Unguished oriental scholar, and emi- 
nently skilled in the Syriac tongue, 
and his labours are ‘characterized 
yey by correctness and erudition. 

€ is said to differ considerably in his 
Version from the Vulgate and the LXX. 

¢ had been honourably known before 
by a translation of Daniel. The edi- 
‘or of his posthumous work is Dr. 
Cigwera, the Ambrosian Librarian, 
who has given an account of the life 
and writings of the translator. 

—<__— 
GERMANY. 

_An Historical Account of the Public 
Library in Vienna has lately been pub- 
lished, by which it appears to lave 
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originated in 1440, consisting only at 
that period of some MSS. which the 
Emperor Frederic IV. had purchased. 
The immense building which it oceu- 
os at present was constructed in 
723, by the Emperor Charles VI., 
and since its transfer thither it has 
been made public. The literary trea- 
sures it contains are divided into four 
principal classes: the collection of 
MSS. ; that of engravings ; the ineu- 
nabala, or princeps editions ; and mo- 
dern works. Among the MSS. is 
Hilarius Pictaviensis de Trinitate, 
on Egyptian paper of the fourth cen- 
tury. The total number of printed 
volumes amounts to 300,000. The 
library is open to the public for six 
hours every day, but in the true spirit 
of the present Austrian monarchy, the 
curiosity of readers is thwarted by a 
prohibition to read many of the books, 
and the persons in attendance see 
strictly to the observance of the in- 
junction. 





Freperic Leoro.tp, Count of 
Hlolberg, who ranked thirty years ago 
amongst the principal German poets, 
and who, as is well known, renounced 
the Protestant religion for the Catho- 
lic, has published ‘* A Little Book of 
Heavenly Love,” the result of his long 
and zealous devotion to sacred things. 





M. Jacon, Professor of Philosophy 
at Halle, one of the most distinguished 
disciples of Aant, has expounded, or 
attempted to expound, his master’s 
system, in a work in the French lan- 
guage, entitled Assais Philosophiques 
sur Homme. The literati of France 
feel themselves flattered by this ho- 
mage to the French nation and tongue. 
It is now proved, they say, that the 
national idiom of Malebranche, and 
the adopted idiom of Leibnitz, is not 
so poor as the Germans have some- 
times hastily said, in philosophic terms 
and distinctions. 

The National University of Tubin- 
gen,in Wurtemberg, has proposed, as 
the subject of a prize-dissertation, a 
dissertation on ‘* Prial by Jury.” 





At Moerkisch-Friedland,’in Wes- 
tern Prussia, a school of a superior 
order has been established for the 
Jews. The institution, divided into 
four classes, will be carried on by a 
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rector and four Jewish professors, who 
will not be admitted wotil after having 
been examined according to the regu- 
lations. 
=e 
NORWAY. 

It is delightful to witness the spread 
of just and generous principles of civil 
legislation and policy. Norway is not 
unworthy of a place in refined and 
improving Europe. A work has lately 
come out from a Norwegian press, and 
in the Norwegian tongue, On the Pu- 
nishment of Death, by M.V. A. Hei 
nerG. This author declares against 
capital punishments, and supports his 
enlightened and humane theory with 
great ability. Without appearing to 
aim a blow at the Calvinistic scheme 
of theology, he contends that the prin- 
ciple that the law demands satisfaction 
is detestable, and that the principle of 
retaliation is still worse. How long 
will sanguinary systems of faith con- 
tinue to countenance sanguinary forms 
of policy ? 

EE 
TURKEY. 

There has just appeared the firs¢ 
publication on science in Turkey : it is 
a work of 300 pages in folio, with 56 
engraved plates, printed at Constanti- 
nople, 1820, It is in the Turkish 
language : the translated title is, Mirror 
of Badies, or the Anatomy of Man, a 
work upon Anatomy, Medicine, and 
the Healing Art, by Cuani-Zapen, 
Member of the Ulémah. (The Ulémah 
is a religious and political order, 
charged with the maintenance of reli- 
gion and the laws.) The author pro- 
fesses to derive his materials from 
French, German and English works. 
His book could not have appeared but 
in consequence of a hhatti-cherif’ or 
edict of the Grand Seignior, nor could 
his swAlimity have issued such an edict 
except in the character of Caliph, or 
Supreme Head of the Church. The 
plates are rude, but the anatomy is 
exact. The style is said to be clear 
and concise. The French literati pride 
themselves upon being the chief teachers 
of the Turks in science, as they have 
been in fortification and the construc. 
hon of a military marine. 

es: cane 

‘ HOLLAND. 

The second volume ot a nme nala- 
tones Lating Tertia Classis Instituti 
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Regii Belgic?, oF Latin Memoirs of 
the Third Class of the Royal Institute 
of Holland, has recently appeared : in 
the Contents we observe a Memoir by 
M. Van LENNEP, on Justin’s State. 
ment (Lib. xxxvi. Cap. 2) concerning 
the Origin of the Jews in Damascus, 
with Remarks upon it by M. Willmet, 
and also a Letter of M. Bitperpyk’s, 
entitled De Collatione Legum Mosai- 
carum et Romanarum, necnon Speci- 
men Emendationis Edicti Imperatorum 
Diocletiani et Maximiani contra Ma- 
nich@os. 

The following is the title of alate pub- 
lication here — W'esselii Alberti Vay 
Hence Oratio de Religionis Chris- 
tiane Disciplind, &e. ‘On the Helps 
that the Christian Religion furnishes 
to true Eloquence.” M, Van Hengel 
succeeds M. Nuys Van Klinkenberg 
in the chair of Theology and of Eccle- 
siastical History, at the Atheneum of 
Amsterdam : and this is his inaugural 
Discourse. 





Three medical professors at Gro- 
ningen (Bakker, WoLTHERS and 
Henpriks) have revived the preten- 
sions of Animal Magnetism, which it 
was thought that Franklin, Bailly, 
Lavoisier, &c. had laid for ever, in @ 
joint work, entitled Bydragen (tot, Xc., 
** Present State of babeat Maguetisin 
in our Country.” 


State of Religion in Holland. 


(From the Christian Disciple, Boston, 
March, 1421.) 

[We think our readers will be inte- 
rested by the following account of the 
state of religion in Holland, with which 
we have been favoured by a gentleman 
of the highest respectability, a native 
of that country. It was addressed in 
a private letter to one of the con- 
ductors-of the Christian Disciple, and 
leave has been subsequently obtaine 
for its publication. | 


I have received from Holland various 
Reviews and Journals, published since 
I left that country in 1817, and ob- 
serve in them, that religious opinions 
have undergone, and are undergomg, 
a great change from what they for- 
merly were. It appears that a synot 
of the Protestant Church, for the king: 
dom of the Netherlands, was convene 
in 1817, and that among other enact- 
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ments for the gu mt of that 
Church, it has been decreed : That at 
the examinations of the candidates for 
the ministry, no mention is to be made 
of the five points wherein the Armi- 
nians or Remonstrants disagree with 
the Calvinists ; and that the subscrip- 
tion of ministers to the confession of 
faith, is to be made with this new and 
cautious condition, that they will teach 
and preach according to it, so far as 
they judge it to agree with the word 
of God. The same Synod invited all 
the Protestant Dissenters, i. e. the 
Anticalvinists, to partake with their 
churches of the Lord’s Supper. One 
Review, formerly characterized as ul- 
tra-orthodox, disclaims for the present 
clergy of Holland, any attachment to 
the canons of the Synod of Dort, of 
the year 1618, and asserts, in several 
places, that it considers all the different 
doctrines among the Protestants, as 
speculative opinions, having no con- 
nexion with the positive doctrines of 
Christianity. A sermon has been pub- 
lished, pronounced by a Professor of 
Theology at Leyden, in which the doc- 
trine of predestination is described as 
a frightful doctrine,—dishonourable to 
God,—and ee ee the 
Deity as practising a contemptible de- 
ception upon his creatures, inviting 
and calling them to repentance and 
salvation, after having predetermined 
the everlasting misery of the greatest 
part of them. The Reviewers, asto- 
nished at this open attack on a doc- 
trme preached formerly by themselves, 
pronounce the terms here used to be 
too harsh, and insulting to a doctrine 
which, during two centuries, has made 
an interesting part of the popular be- 
lief. They agree, however, that the 
word election is to be understood, as 
concerning that which is chosen 

or preferred on account of some better 
quality and disposition, as Paul is 
named a chosen vessel, &c. They pro- 
pose to explain the word in this sense, 
without mentioning or reproaching the 
ormer doctrine, and trust, that in so 
doing, the former erroneous explica- 
tion will be forgotten, and the truth 
lnsensibly prevail. Here we see in the 
Church of Holland another proof of 
> Mexpediency and injurious ten- 
dency of human forms of elief, forced 
uuder the uame of creeds on Christian 


ministers. It is certainly not by a sud- 
denly received light, that the clergy in 
Holland have discovered, that, as far 
as regards the doctrine of predestina- 
tion at least, the creed till of late un- 
conditionally subscribed by then, and 
forced upon others, is not in accordance 
with the Bible. The growing disbelief 
in the doctrine has at length encou- 
raged, perhaps forced them, to make 
this confession; they dare not, how- 
ever, now do this from the pulpit, 
where they, as their brethren the Cal- 
vinists in this country, were formerly 
always insisting upon it. Their now 
determined silence on this point can- 
not however fail to be observed by a 
pos who, like that of Scotland, 
iave always put a high value on the 
articles of their creed, and make them 
a subject for the exercise of their in- 
genuity ; the fanatical Calvinists will 
cry out against them, and they are 
thus in danger of losing their influence 
and usefulness with their congrega- 
tions. And when these congregations 
reflect, that their ministers have preach- 
ed to them at least one doctrine which 
they did not themselves believe ; that 
the Creed and the Catechism remain 
the same, and their children are still 
obliged to learn and taught to believe 
them ; is there not danger that this 
may lead the half-informed, the great 
majority in all communities, to become 
sceptics, and entertain doubts on the 
essential parts of the Christian reli- 
gion? I do not blame the present 
clergy of Holland. ‘Those who have 
gone before them have done the mis- 
chief. Creeds and Catechisms cannot 
be altered in any country in Europe 
without convulsion, and unsettling the 
minds of the great bulk of the people, 
because they have been accustomed 
and taught to look on them as no less 
sacred than the Bible. The safest way 
then certainly, is that now adopted by 
necessity. It is safest to introduce, as 
is now attempted to be done, not by 
authority of the Synod or the churches, 
but by other means, different cate- 
chisms to take insensibly the place of 
the present one. What the former 
orthodox party consider now as posi- 
tive doctrines of Christianity, appear 
to me to be few. In the great number 
of sermons published the last three 
years, and mentioned in the Reviews, 
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there seems not even to have been an 
allusion to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but in one instance, and the Reviewers 
observe on it: ‘ That many will be 
surprised, that the author has made 
use of the word Trinity.” Protessor 
Vander Palm, the celebrated Dutch 
biblical critic, and a most eloquent 
preacher, has published six volumes 
of sermons, which I have received. 
On the subject of the atonement he is 

ositive ; he does not, however, explain 
it as an infinite satisfaction to enable 
the Deity to be merciful towards his 
creatures, but for some reasons trev- 
plicable to us, as a means by God or- 
dained, and necessary to our sa/rafion. 
He appears to me to have adopted, 
what Dr. Price calls the middle scheme, 
and which the latter thinks the nearest 
the truth in the gospel account. Pro- 
fessor Vander Palm speaks of Christ 
always in the language of the Bible, 
and as the image of God’s glory re- 
vealed on earth; that in him we see 
the Father; that his wisdom, power 
and love, are those of the Father, and 
that thus exalted, perfected and glori- 
fied by the Father, we must love and 
obey Christ as we do the Father. He 
represents Christ’s present exaltation, 
**not because he was from eternity 
with the Father, but because Ae has 
been made perfect by obedience and 
suffering, aud has obtained the delivery 
of men by his blood.” Of the Holy 
Spirit he alw ays speaks as of the power 
of God. All the Reviewers speak of 
these sermons with unqualified praise, 
and recommend them as models. It 
seems to me obvious, therefore, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is aban- 
doned by the greater part, and the 
most learned of the Dutch clergy, not 
less than the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion. It is not long ago, however, that 
the slightest departure from the Creed 
established in 1618, was followed by a 
formal dismissal of a minister from 
any of the Established Churches. The 
Synods and classes were particularly 
watchful ** for the preservation of the 
only true doctrines and the purity 
of the faith, as settled and declared 
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by the Fi . ae 
Dort.” 

One of the Reviews which has al- 
ways, but with great caution, recom. 
mended a system of liberal Christi. 
anity, comes now boldly forward and 
defends the perfect unity of God, on 
the ground of the plain and obvious 
declarations of the Bible. It rejects 
and reprobates the imposition of hu- 
man creeds and systems of divinity. 
No professed Unitarians are more ex- 
plicit on this point than the writers in 
this Review. All this proves to me 
an amazing change in the religious 
opinions of my native country, which 
not many years ago was considered as 
the great bulwark of the orthodox 
and Calvinistic system on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and where that system 
has formerly found its most able and 
learned defenders. That this great 
change should be general cannot be 
expected. But we may suppose the 
national general Synod of 1817 to have 
represented the opinions of the great 
majority of the Dutch theologians, at 
least of the most learned and esteemed 
among them, and of the heads of the 
Universities. The perfect freedom al- 
lowed by this Synod to the ministers 
of religion, to take the Bible as their 
standard of faith and doctrine, amounts 
to a virtual abandonment of any sys- 
tem of orthodoxy. This, with the now 
open avowal and defence of the perfect 
unity of the Godhead, formerly branded 
and abhorred under the frightful name 
of Socinianism, must in time bring 
Christianity back to its first purity 
and simplicity. I see also in a work 
on theological subjects, that, in an 
introductory discourse, lately published 
by Professor Schultz, of Breslau, the 
doubts about the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews are considered as t- 
nally settled, by what proofs or argu- 
ments is not mentioned, against the 
opinion that the Apostle Panl was the 
author of it. This was also the «ec 
sion of the great Professor Valchenaer 
of Leyden, as appears by a recent 
posthumous publication from his writ 
ings, Selecta e scholis. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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Specimens of the Russian Poets : 
Translated by John Bowring, F. L.5., 
with Preliminary Remarks and Biogra- 

ical Notices. Second edition, with Ad- 
ditions. 12mo. 78. 

A Help to Scriptural Worship, con- 
taining the Principal Services of the 
Church of England, in some things altered 
according to the Plan of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke: Short Family Prayers: and 
Psalms and Hymns; and Various Read- 
ings of the New Testament. 12mo,. 4s. 
bd. 

An Essay on the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment, or the Reconciliation of the World 
to God by Jesus Christ. By Richard 
Wright, Unitarian Missionary. 12mo. 
ls, 

Views of Society and Manners in Ame- 
rica; in a Series of Letters from that 
Country to a Friend in England, during 
the Years 1818, 1819 and 1820. By An 
Englishwoman. 8vo. 12s. 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
Basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in Histo- 
rical and Chronological Order. By the 
Rev. G. Townsend, A. M. 2 vols. vo. 
£1. 16s. 

A Brief but Serious and Affectionate 
Address to the Friends of Dr. Joseph 
Priestley’s System of Religion. By Chris- 
topher Young, late of Gaunts Earthcott, 
wear Bristol. 3s. 

Italy. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 4to. 

£3. l3s. 6d. 
_An Historical, Statistical and Descrip- 
twe Account of the Philippine Islands, 
founded on Official Data, and translated 
from the Spanish, with considerable Ad- 
ditions. By William Walton, Esq. 8vo. 
Map, 12s, 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, 
from the Restoration of King Charles II. 
A.D. 1660. By Sir George Mackenzie, 
of Rosehaugh, Knt., Lord Advocate in 
the Reigns of Charles Il. and James II. 
‘to, £2. 2s, 

The Districts described by Bede, and 
“upposed to embrace the lower Portions 
* Aredale and Wharfdale, together with 
o entire Vale of Calder, in the County 
Po eork. By ‘T, D. Whittaker, LL.D. 
our Engravings. Crown Folio, £1. Ls. 
me of Queens, illustrious and 
np By Mary Hays, Author of 
125 ¢ Biography. #vo. Five Portraits. 


thrmerollections of a Classical Tour 
por . various parts of Greece, Turkey 

‘aly, made in the Years 1818 and 
TOL. xvr. oF 


1819. By Peter Edmund Laurent. Co- 
loured Plates. 4to. £1. 18s. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomery, 
a Scottish Poet of the 16th century , 
with Biographical Notices. By David 
Irving, D.D. Post 8vo. 18s, (Only 250 
copies.) 

The Poetical Fragments of Richard 
Baxter. 14mo, Portrait. 4s. 6d. 

Metrical Version of the Collects, for 
every Sunday in the Year. By the Rev. 
C. H. Beatson, M. A. 12mo, 4s. 

A View of the Elementary Principles 
of Edueation, founded on the Study of 
Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. 12mo. 
78. 6d. 

The History of Ancient Greece, from 
the Earliest Times, till it became a Ro- 
man Province. By W. Robertson, Esq., 
Keeper of the Records of Scotland. 8vo. 
9s, 

Dr. Aikin’s Annals of the Reign of 
George III, abridged for the Use of 
Schools, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Materials for a Tragedy in Real Life, 
to be called Moscow, containing the prin 
cipal Particulars of the Approach of the 
French Army to that Capital, &c,. &e, 
By Willem Lodywik Van Ess, Seven 
Portraits. 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Infidelity of the 
Present Times. By the Rev, John Ram- 
say, A. M., of Ormiston. Ls. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Books of the New 
Testament. By John Cook, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews, 4vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Protestant Historical Catechism. 
By Josiah H, Walker. Is. 6¢. 

‘The Argument before the Privy Coun- 
cil, in Support of the Queen Consort's 
Right to be crowned, By Authority. 2s. 

Observations on the Public Lite of the 
King. By the Rev. J. George Croly, 
A.M. &8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Brief Observations on the Present 
State of the Waldenses, and upon their 
actual Sufferings, made in the Summer 
of 1420. By Gorges Lowther, Esq. Bvo, 

A History of the Rencontre at Drum- 
clog, and Battle at Bothwell Bridge, in 
January 1679; with an Account of what 
is correct and what is fictitious, in the 
“Tales of my Landlord,” respecting 
these Engagements, and Reflections on 
Political Subjects. By William Aiton, 
Esq., Sheriff Substitute, Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

Farewell Letters to a few Friends in 
Britain and America. By the Rev. W. 
Ward, of Serampore. 4s. 
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{22 Poetry.—Matin and Vesper 


The Moralist; or Essays on the Means 
of Moral Education. Addressed to Pa- 
rents. By John Philips Potter, M. A. 
l2mo. 4s. 

\ Reply to the Charges of Robert 
Adair, ksq., against the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in consequence of a Passage con- 
tained in his Lordship’s Memoirs of the 
Right Honourable William Pitt. 2s. 

A Reply to the Objections advanced 
by Cobbett and Others against the Frame- 
work-Knitters’ Friendly Relief Society. 
By Robert Hall, A. M. Is. 

Scripture Reasons for embracing Infant 
Baptism, By a Convert. 14mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Speech, delivered in the House of 
Lords, on Thursday, June 14, 1621, by 
Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
in Answer to a Petition presented to the 
House of Lords, respecting his Examina- 
tion Questions. vo. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to an Undergraduate, on 
Kpiscopal Ordination, occasioned by the 
Kishop of Peterborough’s Questions. by 

Robert Hawker, D. D., Vicar of Charles, 
Plymouth. #8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Death of Dr. Gre- 
gory, and on the Appointment of a Suc- 
cessor to the Vacant Chair of Physic. 1s. 

The Case of the President of Queen's 


oe —-—— 


POETRY. 






College, Cambridge, determined in the 
High Court of Chancery, by the Right 
Hon. Lord Eldon, acting as Visitor: 
containing the Petitions, the Evidence 
and the Judgment. Edited by C. Bowdler, 
Esq. 8s. 

Sermons, 

By the late Very Rev. William Pearce, 
D. D., F.R.S., Dean of Ely, Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and former] 
Master of the Temple. Published by his 
Son, Edward Serocold Pearce, Esq., A. M. 
Student of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces. By 
Robert Wynell Mayow, formerly of Exe- 
ter College, Oxford, and Curate of Ard- 
wick, near Manchester, With a Memoir. 
l2mo. 78. 6d. 

The Scriptural Character and Excel- 
lence of the National Church: in Two 
Sermons, preached in London and its 
Vicinity, in the Spring of the Year 1821. 
By Richard Mant, D.D., Bishop of Kil- 
laloe and Kilfenora. 2s. 6d. 

On Various Subjects. By the late Rev. 
Frederic Thruston. 8vo. 12s. 

Nine Discourses, on Important Sub- 
jects; delivered in St. Mark’s Church, 
Liverpool. By William Morton, #vo, 
6s, Od, 


MATIN AND VESPER HYMNS, 
Wednesday Morning. 
Extinguished is the morning star, 
The shadows of night are gone; 
And lo! in the East day's golden car 
Is filled by the glorious sun, 
And list! for a thousand voices call 
The spirits of life and leve— 
Attune your hymns to the Father of all, 
The Sovereign who reigns above. 


"Tis he who opens the orient gates, 
Who kindles the morning's ray ; 

"Tis he whose spirit all animates, 
And the darkness and the day. 

All the glories of the field are his, 
All the music of the sky ; 

The light of hope and the smile of bliss, 
And nature's song of joy. 


Mis temple is von arch sublime, 
Its pillars the eternal hiils ; 

His chorus the solemn voice of time, 
Which all creation fills. 

His worshipers are the countless train 
Which the lap of nature bears, 

And the boisterous wind and the raging 

main, 

And the music of the spheres, 


He rides unseen on the hurrying storm, 
He sits in the whirlwind’s car; 

He wraps in clouds His awful form, 
And travels from star to star. 

A thousand messengers wait His will, 
A million heralds fly, 

His glorious mandate to fulfil, 
On the wing eternally. 


He smiles—and worlds spring forth to 
birth, 
And suns in new glory rise ; 
He frowns—and darkness clads the earth 
And mantles the frighted skies. 
Dost thou think He speaks in the thun- 
der’s roar, 
Or shine in the lightnine’s beam ? 
Vain man! no thought of thine can sear 
To any conception of Him. 


His strength nor perishing tongue cae 
tell, 
Nor immortal hymns rehearse : 

‘Tis high as the heaven—'tis deep as hell, 
And wide as the universe. 
The ocean to Him is a dew-drop smail, 

‘The mountains an atom of sand, 
And the sun and the stars and this earth!) 
ball 
Are dust in His mighty hand. 








And, O, can a being so great as He 
Bend down to the earth His ear; 
Can children of day, so frail as we, 
In His awful presence appear ? 
O yes! to His throne even we may rise, 
fo us is His promise given : 
For a broken heart is a sacrifice 
Which will find its way to heaven. 
A. 


~~ 


Wednesday Evening, 
—_——— 


The hour of peace resumes again 

its tranquil, silent, solemn reign : 
Sorrow a short probation knows 

On the soft couch of calm repose, 
And all is still.—The Eternal One 
Hath risen from his glorious throne, 
And now on midnight’s raven- pinions 
Surveys His infinite dominions. 


And who but Thou the world could 
keep, 

When buried thus in evening's sleep ? 
And who but Thou could bid it wake, 
When o’er the hills the day-beams break ? 
Or who could bid those day-beams rise 
When general darkness wraps the skies ? 
In every thing Thy hand we see, 
And more than every thing in Thee. 


But who can count the countless 
throng 

That wake to hear the morning’s song, 
Or tell the infinite train that rest 
U'erwatched by Thee on evening's breast, 
All from ‘Thy presence joy receiving, 
All on Thy generous bounty living ? 
And we, the lowliest and the least, 
With thy peculiar favour blest. 


Did earth upon our care depend, 
Decay would soon with misery blend ; 
Were we the counsellors of heaven, 
All, all would be to ruin driven : 

We, helpless as the ephemeral fly, 
And sightless as the adder’s eye. 


But Thou in wisdom’s chains hast 

bound 

The mighty universe around, 

And mountains’ heights and vales’ recess 

Speak ‘Thy unwearied watchfulness ; 

And every sun that splendour gives, 

And every orb that light receives, 

And solemn night, and joyous day, 

And mountain stream and forest lay, 

And waves and waterfalls and showers, 

And trees and shrubs and fruits and 
flowers, 

And all that nature's face reveals, 

And all that nature's womb conceals— 

Space, earth, heaven, time, eternity, 

Are all upheld, great God! by Thee. 


your is a hurried pilgrimage, 
outh beckons to the steps of age, 


Poetry.— Lines by Mr. Roscoe. 
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And youth and age too swiftly meet, 
The angel of the tomb to greet : 

And soon the rays of life are gone, 
And soon the time-enduring sun 
Which shines so brightly on our head, 
Will shine upon our funeral bed. 


Enough—if while we journey here 
Some visions from that holier sphere, 
Where the Great Spirit sits array'd 
in splendour—light this prison shade. 
Knough—if in this vale of tears 
Some heavenly strains should reach. our 

ears, 
Remotely echoed from the hymna 
Of cherubim and seraphim. 
Enough—if in these earthly bowers 
Some leaves of those immortal flowers 
Which bloom in living fragrance sweet, 
Should grow spontaneous at our feet. 
Yes! such Thy servants, Lord! have 
knowu— 
Such effluence from Thy burning throne. 
And such be mine—and when at last 
Life’s summer evening shall be past, 
The shades of death shall curtain me— 
And | repose—o’erwatched by Thee. 


—=__— 
LINES 
By Mr. Roscor, 

On receiving from Dr. Rush, of Phila- 
delphia, during the War, a piece of the 
Tree under which William Penn made 
his treaty with the Indians, which was 
blown down in 1612, and the part sent 
converted to the purpose of an ink-stand. 


From clime to clime, from shore to 
shore, 
The war-fiend rais’d his hateful yell : 
And ’midst the storms that realms @e- 
plore, 
Penn's honour’d Tree of Concord fell. 


And of that Tree, that ne’er again 

Shall Spring’s reviving influence know, 
A relic, o’er the Atlantic main, 

Was sent—the gift of foe to foe. 


But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia’s sky ; 

Though every branch be now decayed, 
And all its scatter’d leaves be dry ; 


Yet, ‘midst this relic’s sainted space, 

A health-restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel-form of Peace, 

May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 


So once the staff the prophet bore, 
By wondering eyes again was seen 
To swell with life through every pore, 

And bud afresh with foliage green. 


‘The wither'd branch again shall grow, 
Till o'er the earth its shade extend ; 

And this—the gift of foe to foe— 
Becoine the gift of friend to friend. 
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OBITUARY. 


) 


a 


e211, May 13, in his 79th year, the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Forp. He was a na- 
tive of Bristol; a student of Christ Col- 
lege, Oxford, M. A, 1765, and D.C. L. 
770. When a young man, he was pa- 
tronized by Archbishop Secker, and at 
the Archbishop's death was living in his 
Grace's family. In 1773, he was presented 
by Richard Earl Howe to the Vicarage of 
Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire, which 
he held till 1419, when he resigned it on 
account of his infirmities, and retired to 
spend his last days in his native city. 
He published three single sermons. His 
attachment to church-music, in which he 
was skilled, was well known throughout 
England. In his last sermon, preached 
on the Sunday preceding that on which 
he died, after an allusion to the race of 
some of his hearers being almost run, he 
emphatically added, Mine is’ He attended 
prayers at Bristol Cathedral the morning 
before his death, when the service com- 
posed by King, in the key of F, of which 
he was particularly fond, having been 
accustomed to it in his boyhood, was 
pertormed, and he was observed to join 
in it with a fervency that was remarkable 
in him who was distinguished by the 
seriousness of his deportment in religious 
worship, 

—— 

— 24, at the Manse of Luss, the Rev. 
Dr. Joun Sruarr, minister of that parish, 
who will be lone held in erateful remem- 
Wrance by a numerous circle of acquain- 
tances, for his distinguished attainments 
in literature and science, as well as for 
unfeigned picty, and the most active ex- 
ertions tn promoting the knowledge of 
the Sacred Scriptures among his country- 
men. In private life he was a pattern of 
meekness, hospitality and kindness. 

a 

— 31, at Cheshunt Park, Herts, aged 
7%, Otiver Cromwert, Esq., lineally 
descended from the celebrated Protector : 
being the great grandson of Henry Crom- 
well, Lord Deputy of Ireland. ‘This cen- 
tleman was formerly a respectable soli- 
citor in Essex Street, Strand, and clerk 
to St. Thomas's Hospital. He married 
August 8, 1771, Mary, daughter of Mor- 
gan Morse, Esq., solicitor; by whom he 
had a son, Oliver, (who died young in 
1785,) and a daughter, Elizabeth Olive. 
ria, married to Thomas Artemidorus 
Russel, Esq., of Cheshunt. He succeeded 
to the estate at ‘Theobalds, by the will 
of bis cousins, ERvabeth, Ann and Leti- 
tia, dauchters of Richard Cronrmwell, Esq., 


by Sarah, daughter of Fbenezer Gatton, 
Esq., of Southwark, who married Elea 
nor, the surviving sister of Sir Robert 
Thornhill, The ‘Thoruhills derived the 
estate by purchase from the Duke of 
Albemarle, to whom it was granted by 
Charles Il. Mr. O. Cromwell, lately 
published Memoirs of the Protector. (See 
Mon. Repos. XV. 178.) 


 —— 


June 19, in the 43rd year of her age, 
sincerely lamented by a numerous circle 
of relatives and friends, to whom she 


was deservedly dear, Mary, the wife of 


Mr. R. Rees, of Cilgell, in the parish of 
Pencarreg, Carmarthenshire. ‘This ami- 
able and much regretted woman exhi- 
bited in her character an assemblage oi 
excellencies, which could not fail to pro 
cure for her the esteem of all who knew 
her. In every relation of social life, ber 
conduct was truly exemplary; and she 
will be long remembered with affectionate 
regard. Her mind, naturally cheerful, 
was improved by rational views of the 
Divine government, and an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the truths of the gospel. 
Few hearts could be found more suscep- 
tible of the kind emotions of benevolence, 
which appeared, not only in her conduct 
towards her friends, but in acts of kind- 
ness to all whom she considered worthy 
objects of charity. By her active and 
judicious labours to advance the moral 
improvement of her children, she shewed 
alike the goodness of her heart, and het 
deep sense of the importance of carly 
impressions. ‘To her friends, her husband, 
and an interesting family of eight chil- 
dren, her loss is irreparable, <A few 
weeks previous to her death, she was 
delivered of a female child, which survives 
her; and while all her friends believed 
she was recovering, she expired suddenly 
without a sigh or a groan. ; 
Mrs. Rees was interred in the Meeting- 
house of Capel-y-Groes, Cardiganshire, 
and was the first buried there, on the 
22d of June: when a large concourse o! 
people was assembled, who seemed deeply 
tou sympathize in the afflicting event that 
had brought them together. ™ 
Kellan, Cardiganshire, July 12, 1421. 


—— 
July 21, at the Library in Red. Cross 
Street, in the 68th year of his age, 
‘Thomas Moroan, LL.D. the Libraraa- 
(Further particulars in our next. 


——a 
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Deaths Abroad. 

1920. Nov. 12, at Sfo/éerg, in Saxony, 
CuaRLeS-CHRISTIAN-HENRY STOCK, prin- 
cipal of the college. He was known by 
many valuable works, In 1619, he pub- 
lished a translation into German verse of 
Fragments of Tyrteus. As he designed 
this edition for young persons, he pre- 
faced it with an historical introduction, 
and notes, in which we find, united with 
agrammatical analysis, comparisons with 
almost all the Greek and Latin poets. 
The premature death of this scholar, for 
he was only 48, is deeply regretted, espe- 
cially by the students of the institution 
tw which he belonged. For them he had 
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wlready published Poetical Specimens, and 
had promised another elementary work 
when death came and deprived the 
scholars of a master whose saying was, 
**'The pleasantest day of my life is that 
in which my pupils make most progress,” 
— a 
1421. May 5, at S*. Melena, aged 52, 
the imperial exile, NAPOLEON Buona- 
rarre, ‘The death of this man, who 
once made the nations tremble, has pro- 
duced some sensation in’ Europe, and 
particularly in France. Of his singular 
character we may say somcthing here- 
after. 
i 


INTELLIGENCE. 
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DOMESTIC, 
Annual Meeting of the ** Methodist 
Unitarians.”’ 

Sik, 

Tur Annual Meeting of the Unitarians 
of Newchurch, Rochdale, Padiham, &c., 
(who have been distinguished by the 
name * Methodist Unitarians,”) was 
held in Rochdale, on Friday the 15th day 
of June, when the Rev. J. Taylor, of 
Rivington, preached in the morning an 
excellent sermon from Acts xvii. 6; and 
the Rev. G. W. Elliott, of Rochdale, per- 
formed the devotional service; and the 
Rev. G. Harris, of Liverpool, preached a 
masterly sermon in the evening, from 
Isaiah ii. 5, on the Causes of Deism and 
Atheism, which, he said, arose out of 
reputed orthodoxy and the tyranny of 
priesteratt; and the Rev. W. Allard, of 
Bury, performed the devotional service. 
he congregations were very large, re- 
‘pectable and attentive. Several minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian Unitarians were 
present, who appeared to take a lively 
iterest in the business of the day. The 
neeting was composed of Unitarians from 
Liverpool, Hindley, Chowbent, Bury, 
Manchester, Duckenfield, Oldham, ‘Tod- 
worden, Rossendale, Padiham, Hasling- 
len, Rochdale, and not less than twenty 
or thirty from Bolton. One hundred and 
‘even dined at the Reed Inn; and after 
the cloth was removed many who did not 
dine were admitted into the room, which 
became crowded to excess. Mr. Harris 
being called to the Chair gave an inte- 
resting account of the progress of Unita- 
ranisin at Liverpool ; and of the concern 
which the people there felt to spread the 
pure gospel among the poor. ‘This was 
Ulustrated by their having made him the 


h " , ° ° . ° 
“carer of three donations from their Fel- 


lowship Fund, namely £5, towards liqui 
datiag the remaining debt upon the Old- 
ham Chapel; £5, towards the Newehurch 
Chapel; and £10, towards the Rochdale 
Chapel. An account was then given ot 
the progress of Unitarianism at all the 
places in connexion with the Association, 
which would take too much room in your 
valuable pages, if it would not be too 
tedious to your readers, to give you in 
detail. The work, however, is advancing 
with a steady march. ‘The Sunday-schools 
connected with the chapels were reported 
to be in a flourishing condition; that at 
Rochdale, with its branch at Lane-head, 
consisting of near four hundred scholars, 
The debts upon the Chapels, though 
heavy, particularly at Rochdale, are about 
£20 less upon each than at the last 
meeting. It is very desirable that these 
debts should be removed, and we hope 
the Committees of the numerous Fellow- 
ship Funds, and our rich brethren, will 
remember that we are poor people—that 
our preachers conduct public worship, 
preaching twice, and sometimes three 
times, every Lord's. day in three chapels, 
besides rooms and private houses, and 
for all their labour put together, iuclud- 
ing all exhibitions, do not receive fifty 
pounds a-year. Christians should bear 
one another's burdens, and the strong 
should bear the infirmities of the weak ; 
and no sect has greater reason to do so 
than Unitarians, for if they do not, as a 
body, help themselves, they must have 
help trom nobody. 

The reporter from Padiham stated, 
that their room was small and unpleasant, 
and totally unfit to keep a Sunday-school 
in it, the want of which was much la- 
mented—that he had sought the village 
through for a better, but had not been 
able to procure ouc, nor was it at all 
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likely that a better could be got; he, 
therefore, begged most earnestly, that the 
meeting would use its power and influ- 
ence in trying to raise them a little build- 
ing, in which they might meet on the 
Lord’s-day to worship the only true God, 
and in which they might also teach a Sun- 
day-schvol. ‘The mecting was scusibly 
affected with this artless narration, and 
several of the ministers present engaged 
to try to raise something in their respee- 
tive congregations for this purpose. And 
it was also resolved, 

1. That, if possible, a small place of 
worship should be raised at Padiham, in 
which a Sunday-school may be taught. 

2. That throuch the medium of the 
Monthly Repository, the friends of Uni- 
tarianism, and the Fellowship Funds, 
should be humbly solicited to assist their 
poor brethren at Padiham in this desira- 
ble work. 

3. That a subscription be now made 
for the same purpose (and a subscription 
was made, amounting to £12. 9s. 74d.). 

4. That John Ashworth, Clough House, 
Boothfold, Rossendale, be appointed 
‘Treasurer, and that all communications 
relating to this business be requested to 
be addressed to him. 

The thanks of the meeting were then 
voted to Messrs. ‘Taylor and Elliott for 
their services in the morning, and to Mr. 
Harris, for his benevoleut, zealous and 
unwearied perseverance in the cause of 
Unitarianism. The company then sepa- 
rated well satisfied ; feeling, I believe, that 
it was good to have been there. 

To the above, Mr. Editor, I beg leave 
to add a few observations which | made 
at the meeting. 

Padiham is at least ten miles from any 
Unitarian place of worship. The people 
there, in general, are more disposed to- 
ward the Unitarian doctrine than towards 
any other. In fact, a considerable num- 
ber of the poor are Unitarians in senti- 
ment, and it is the only religion which is 
at all likely to moralize the people. Cal- 
viniem, though often tried, can gain no 
ground there, and Methodism makes but 
little progress. There are scattered up 
and down round about Padiham, solitary 
individuals, one or two at a place, at the 

distance of two, three, four or five miles, 
Initarians, who have become such by 
oeceasionally hearing preaching there, 
reading and reflection; most of whom 
have been Methodists. Padiham may be 
looked upon, therefore, as a central place 
from which Unitariavism has been, and 
may continue to be, carried into the ad- 
jacent country villages, and even towns. 
for the last nine years | have regularly 
preached at Padiham ence a month, on 
a Monday night. And | do assure the 
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at Nottingham, 


public, that the room there is Stuall, ex. 
tremely unpleasant and incommodioys 
there being a joiner’s shop over, and a 
family living under it. On all which hy 
counts it is exceedingly desirable that . 
building should be raised suitable for the 
place in which our friends may meet to 
worship God. If this was done, the cou. 
cregation there, which now regularly cop. 
sists of about fifty persons, would be 
doubled, 1 will venture to say, trebled, 
But | deem it equally desirable on ac- 
count of teaching a Sunday-school, than 
which | know of no institution more ca! 
culated to benefit the poor, and to in- 
crease our congregations. Our friends 
at Padiham cannot bear the burden of a 
debt ; they are already burdened enough 
to get bread. I would, therefore, gladly 
hope that their friends, throughott the 
kingdom, will take their case into consi- 
deration, and help them. The meeting 
having chosen me Treasurer, it is pro- 
bable, if a chapel be built, that I shall 
have to pay considerable attention to it ; 
this I am very willing to do; but the 
public must first open the way, by sup- 
plying the means, which I hope will soon 
be done ; and with your leave, Mr, Edi- 
tor, I will account for all the money 
received and paid, on the cover of your 
Repository. 
JOHN ASHWORTH. 


June, 29, 1621. 


P.S. Our next Annual Meeting will 
be held at Padiham, on Thursday, in 
Whitsuntide week, 1422, by which time 
let us hope the Chapel will be ready to 
be opened. Mr. Harris, of Liverpool, 
and Mr. Worsley, of ‘Thorne, are ap- 
pointed the preachers. 

EE 


The Annual Meeting of Ministers of 
the Preshyterian Denomination ts 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, ane 
the South ef Yorkshire, 


was held at Nottingham, on Friday, June 
22. Agreeably to the recommendation 
of the last Meeting, there was a previous 
service on Thursday evening. This was 
conducted by the Rev. J. Williams, of 
Mansfield, who took the introductor) 
part; and by the Rev. F. Higginson, 0! 
Derby, who preached a highly interestins 
discourse on the Progress and Ultimate 
Triumph of Religious Truth. fn an his- 
torical survey of the past and presett 
state of religious opinion in this county, 
he pointed out the remarkable extension 
of Unitarian sentiments in the course ¢! 
the last fifty years; and traced their !0- 
fluence, as importantly shewn, '™ the 
lowered tone of orthodoxy, of which he 
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ave an instance in the representation 

now generally given of the doctrine of 
atonement, so different from that which 

appears in the older formularies of faith. 

He paid a just tribute to the zeal and 

activity of the other denominations of 

Hissenters; and called upon Unitarians 

for increased efforts to promote amongst 

the members of their owa body the prac- 

tical influence of their principles, as the 

most effectual method of recommending 

them to others. ‘The next day's services 

were conducted by the Rev. R. Wallace, 

of Chesterfield, and the Rev. Dr. Car- 

penter ; whose presence at this Meeting 

wasan unexpected gratification, and who 

very kindly consented to preach the ser- 

mon on this day. The object of his 

discourse was to shew that Unitarian 

views are most honourable to the Divine 

character; in refutation of an opinion 

recently advanced by Dr. J. P. Smith, in 

his work on the Person of Christ, that 
they proceed from low and unworthy con- 
ceptions of the Divine character. Dr. 
Carpenter observed, that on this point at 
least he had always thought Unitarianism 
unassailable, and he still thought it in- 
vulnerable. With great spirit, but with 
perfect candour, he drew a contrast be- 
tween the views of the Divine character 
as deducible from Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian principles. He shewed that ho- 
uourable and exalted views of the Divine 
character were naturally cherished by the 
principles of Unitarianism. It might even 
be inferred & priori, that they who re- 
fused without the fullest evidence to ad- 
mit any claims to a participation of divine 
honours would be eminently solicitous to 
cultivate enlarged and becoming senti- 
ments of that great Being, for whose sole 
honour and incommunicable glory they 
shewed themselves so much concerned. 
Un the contrary, those systems which 
present several different objects of reli- 
ious contemplation and divine worship, 
must have a tendency to lower and limit 
our conceptions of the Divine character. 
He proceeded to shew, by a variety of 
references to published and well-authen- 
teated statements, that in point of fact 
such were the opposite tendencies of the 
‘wo systems. ‘The whole formed a most 
impressive discourse ; and was heard with 
obvious interest and attention. 

After the service, the ministers and 
their friends, to the number of forty, 
dined together in the Exchange Room, 
and the afternoon was spent in a manner 
highly agreeable to all present, in the 
communication of sentiments on a variety 
of subjects connected with the cause of 
‘ruth, and the interests of mankind. 

H. T. 
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Manchester College, York. 

On Tuesday the 26th June, and the 
two following days, was held the Annual 
Examination of the Students of this Col- 
lege, in the presence of Joseph Strutt, 
Esq., President; Daniel Gaskell and 
Abraham Crompton, Esqs., Vice Presi. 
dents; Messrs. Andrews, Bell, G, Cromp- 
ton, Darnton, R. Greg, R. Kay, R. Philips, 
Jun., Assistant Secretary; Otley Shore, 
Kk. Strutt, and G. W. Wood, 7'reasurer ; 
and the Rey. R. Astley, Lant Carpenter, 
LL.D., B. Carpenter, N. ‘T. Heinekin, 
Higginson, Jo. Hutton, T. Johnstone, N. 
Jones, J. Kentish, J. G. Robberds, James 
Taylor, J. J. Tayler, H. Turner, R. Wal- 
lace, J. Yates, and W. Turner, Visitor. 
‘Tuesday afternoon the Junior Hebrew 
and Latin Classes, and Senior Mathe 
matics were examined, and Orations de- 
livered by Mr. Benyon, on the Education 
of the Lower Classes; by Mr, Payne, on 
the Influence of Civilization on Freedom 
and Happiness ; and by Mr, J. Chatfeild, 
on the Dexree of Forbearance which 
should be shewn towards the Memories 
of the Dead.—Wednesday, the Junior 
Greek, the second Mathematics, the 
Senior and second Hebrew, the Natural 
Philosophy, History and Belles Lettres 
Classes were examined, and Orations 
were delivered by Mr. R. Martineau, on 
the question of the Perpetual Progression 
of Man towards Perfection; by Mr. Oli- 
ver Heywood, on the Effects of Com- 
merce on the Moral and Political State 
of Mankind; by Mr. Evans, on the 
Nature and Objects of Punishment as an 
Instrument of Moral Discipline ; by Mr. 
J. H. Ryland, on the Degree in which 
Universal Philanthropy may be assumed 
as a Rule of Action by a finite Being ; 
and by Mr. Shawcross on Religious Esta- 
blishments : and Sermons by Mr. S. 
Heinekin, on Matt. xi. 28; and by Mr. 
Smith, on 2 Cor, iv. 17.—Thursday, the 
Students in the fourth and fifth years 
underwent a long and satisfactory exa- 
mination in the principles of Biblical 
Criticism, applied particularly to the New 
Testament, and the rest of the classes were 
examined, in the elements of the Mathe- 
matics, in Ethics, the Evidences, and the 
higher Roman and Greek Classics; and 
an Oration was delivered, by Mr. E. Kell 
on the Natural Arguments for a future 
State, and Sermons, by Mr. Owen, on 
Matt, v. 4%; by Mr. Cheetham, on Acts 
xxiv. 14; by Mr. Wilson, on 1 Cor. 
and by Mr. Wawne on James ii. 14. The 
Examination having been concluded, the 
Visitor, by the authority of the President, 
distributed the prizes as follow: viz. the 
first, for Diligence, Regularity and Profi- 
ciency, to Mr. John Beard, of Portsmouth, 
a divinity student in the first year; the 
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second, to Mr, John Howard Ryland, of 
Birmingham, a divinity student in the 
second year; and the third, to Mr. Richard 
Martineau, of London, a lay student in the 
second year ; the first Mathematical Prize 
to Mr. Ryland, and the second to Mr, 
John Hugh Worthington, of Leicester, a 
divinity student in the first year; the 
Prize for greatest improvement in Elocu- 
tion during the Session to Mr. Edmund 
Kell, M.A. of the University of Glasgow, 
a divinity student in the fourth year; and 
that for the best delivery during the pre- 
sent Examination to Mr. G. B. Wawne. 
Mr. Philips’ Prize for Classical Proficiency 
was awarded to Mr. Ryland, After which 
the business of the three days was closed 
with the following Address : 

** The occasion on which we are now 
met becomes the more interesting, on 
account of the considerable number of 
students in the College, who are this year 
to leave it with a view to the exercise of 
the Christian Ministry; a circumstance 
which naturally suggests the propriety of 
rendering this short Address the means 
of conveying to your minds, my young 
friends, an impressive idea of the import- 
ance ot the office which you are under- 
taking, and the necessity, if you mean to 
be faithtul in the discharge of it, of con- 
tinuing to devote the main part of your 
time to the studies and duties connected 
with it; aud, if you should find it neces- 
sary to your further comfortable provi- 
sion, to have recourse to any supplemen- 
tary means of subsistence, or expedient, 
in order to your more effectual 1especta- 
bility and usefulness, to assist in the pro- 
motion or management of schemes of 
public advantage, of considering these as 
only ane ordinate to your great object, 
and directing them so as to render them 
subservicut to it, in the advancement of 
the mental and moral character of the 
places where you may reside. With the 
allowance of these extensions it will be- 
come your duty to * meditate on’ the 
objects counected with your profession 
as Ministers of Christ, and to ‘ give vour- 
selves wholly to them, that your profit- 
ing may appear unto all.” | trust that 
you will none of you be tempted to con- 
clude, trom the expression too commonly 

sed respecting students on their quitting 
: place of academical education, that you 
have ‘finished your studies.’ [If you have 
luly attended to and profited by the ex- 
cellent instructions you have here received, 
you will be sufficiently aware that thev 
are only begun; and that your whole 
lives must be devoted, without being suf- 
ficient, to their completion. You have 
here had 1 prese nted to you a sketch only, 
happily indeed conceived and skilfully 
traced, and you have been directed to 








the choice and judicious application of the 
materials proper for fitting up the com 
plete tigure of the pertect man in Chire 
Jesus; but it will remain for yourselves, 
in humble de pendence on the Divine as. 
sistance and blessing, for which it wil) 
become you earnestly to pray, to bring 
out fully the several organs and linea. 
ments, in all their beauty of proportion 
and colouring. The field has been set 
before you in which you are to sow the 
yood seed; but it will require all your 
study and attention to apply with judg- 
ment the principles of cultivation to the 
various qualities of the soil; and, while 
you rejoice, as we hope you will have 
reason, in the abundant produce you will 
perceive growing up, almost without your 
care, from the good ground, to root out 
the thorns of worldly-mindedness, to tem- 
per the hasty, unproductive heat of the 
shallow, stony ground, and to put to 
flight the tempters that hover round to 
pick up the seed from those by the way 
side, before it is cherished and allowed to 
strike root. You see, therefore, that you 
still have much to learn, much that will 
require the careful application of you 
best abilities: and if it should please 
Divine Providence to lengthen your days, 
you must expect, like the ancient sage, 
to ‘grew old learning many things.’ 
“With respect to the state of mind 
with which it will become you to enter 
upon your office, and the sort of reading 
and study which will, for a time at least, 
demand your whole attentio Mn, I doubt not 
you will avail yourselves of the instruc 
tions of your excellent Theological Tutor, 
of whose dis position and ability to afford 
you on this important subject the most 
judicious advice, you have alre audy al 
pleasing a specimen in his address toa 
class of your predecessors (1411) anne ‘xed 
to his ‘Sermon on the Objects of pursuit 
proper for Young Persons who have re- 
ceived a liberal Education.’ (A discourse 
which I earnestly wish may engage the 
close attention and study of our young 
lay-friends who are leaving us; they will 
find it an excellent directory of their fu- 
ture conduct in the scenes of active life.) 
And { trust [ may, without dancer of 
disappointing either you or the public, 
encourage the e xpectation of your enjoy- 
ing the further pleasure and advantage of 
receiving from the press the services 
which delighted a numerous assembly on 
a late occasion.* After this I hope ™ 
will not be considered as quite presump- 
tion to refer you to a Letter to a Young 
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Dissenting Minister in the Vith Volume 
of the Monthly Repository,* for a num- 
ber of practical minutize which you will 
find useful. 1 shall only detain you, and 
the rest of this respectable audience, with 
a few miscellaneous remarks, I particu- 
larly wish to enlarge a little upon a re- 
mark which I dropped at the close of my 
last year’s Address, on the subject of ev- 
tempore-speaking. + {am aware that it 
is a talent which, in the present state of 
society, there are strong temptations to 
abuse, and | admire the delicacy of those 
who, from this motive, do not wish their 
name* to be connected with the prize for 
the encouragement of this gift. Far am 
| from wishing that this Institution should 
send out noisy spouters, either in the pul- 
pit or in any other place; but there are 
many occasions which will occur in the 
exercise of a Christian minister's profes- 
sion, particularly in the discharge of his 
private duties—in catechising, and fami- 
liarly conversing with the young—in visit- 
ing the sick—in varying the addresses 
proper for baptism, in whatever way that 
rite be administered—at the burial of the 
dead—and even on some occasions of 
advice, remonstrance, or consultation— 
on which the faculty of delivering, on the 
spur of the occasion, good sense in ap- 
propriate language, is of the utmost con- 
sequence to their edifying and acceptable 
discharge. For my own part, I often feel, 
with regret aud shame, the consequences 
o my having neglected in early life the 
exercise of this gift; and I am conscious 
that several mortifying failures in the 
course of it have arisen from this neglect. 
And I the more readily make this con- 
lession, that you, my young friends, may 
be deterred by it from deferring, till too 
late, the cultivation of a talent which, 
the earlicr it is acquired, will render pro- 
fessional duties (other things being not 
neglected for it) more acceptable and 
wetul. The question whether free prayer 
should be exclusively used in public wor- 
ship, or whether forms, in some of their 
modifications, may not be allowable, has 
been stated with great ability and ean- 
dour in your Tutor’s excellent Address 
already referred to; in practice it will 
oten be determined by the habits and 
feelings of individual churches. But the 
cultivation of the gift itself, as one of high 
‘portance and utility, has of late been 
‘rongly recommended, and the objec- 
“ions to it ably answered, in a Discourse 
oo Dr. J. P. Smith's, which appears to me 
Well worthy of attention. But in what- 
‘ver manner public prayer is performed, 
Ought certainly to be regarded as the 
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most important object of our public as- 
semblies. It is to be feared that it is not 
generally regarded in this light, but both 
that ministers and people too frequently 
assigu to it a rank inferior to preaching. 
‘Thus very intelligent and religious persous 
are apt to say, ‘We went to hear Mr. 
such a one,’ not, ‘We went to join in 
the public worship of God at such a place.’ 
Thus it too often comes to be the object 
to resort to our assemblies rather for en- 
tertainment, or at most for information, 
than to have the devout affections of the 
heart brought into more frequent exer- 
cise, the reverence and love of God more 
firmly fixed as an habitual sentiment, and 
obedience to His will, as the most direct and 
unquestionable rule of conduct to every 
one who is favoured with the revelation 
of His will, insensibly settled into a more 
and more established practical principle, 
in proportion as we become accustomed to 
regard ourselves as always in his presence, 
and always at liberty to present ourselves 
before him, in public and in private; in 
the devout retirement of the closet ; orin 
company with our families, our friends, 
or the still more extended community of 
our fellow-christians or fellow-men. Do 
you, my young friends, be careful to en- 
courage and justify such reasonable and 
scriptural views of the leading purpose of 
our public assemblies, by the devout 
solemnity of your offices of worship : let 
them not be too long, so as to fatigue, 
but serious and impressive, that they may 
interest and affect; let them be also 
varied, I will not say m proportion to the 
vastness of the subject, for that were im- 
possible, but so as to suggest from time 
to time distinct views of the leading rela- 
tions between God and man, and as much 
as possible such views at each particular 
time as are peculiarly suited to the occa- 
sion; let them, moreover, be pronounced 
with a countenance and tone of simple, 
unaffected, impressive devotion, which 
may give the words that come from the 
heart the best chance of reaching the 
hearts of others ; and let no one have the 
power of alleging the poor excuse for 
slighting his public duties to his Creator 
and Father, that your services are unin- 
teresting, and carelessly performed, But 
though public worship is certainly the 
essential, yet public instruction is no 
doubt a very impertant, object of our 
assembling together in the house of God. 
And with regard to the composition of 
vour addresses to your hearers with this 
important view, though you will doubt- 
less think it your duty to enforce the evi- 
dence and explain tue truths of the gos- 
pel, with that entire liberty of thought 
and discussion with which you have been 
encouraged to pursue your atudy of them 
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second, to Mr, John Howard Ryland, of 
Birmingham, a divinity student in the 
second year; and the third, to Mr. Richard 
Martineau, of London, a lay student in the 
second year ; the first Mathematical Prize 
to Mr. Ryland, and the second to Mr, 
John Hugh Worthington, of Leicester, a 
divinity student in the first year; the 
Prize for greatest improvement in Elocu- 
tion during the Session to Mr. Edmund 
Kell, M.A. of the University of Glasgow, 
a divinity student in the fourth year; and 
that for the best delivery daring the pre- 
sent Examination to Mr. Bb. Wawne., 
Mr. Philips’ Prize for Classical Proficiency 
was awarded to Mr. Ryland, After which 
the business of the three days was closed 
with the following Address : 

** The occasion on which we are now 
met becomes the more interesting, on 
account of the considerable number of 
students in the College, who are this year 
to leave it with a view to the exercise of 
the Christian Ministry; a circumstance 
which naturally suggests the propriety of 
rendering this short Address the means 
of conveying to your minds, my young 
friends, an impressive idea of the import- 
ance ot the office which you are under- 
taking, and the necessity, if you mean to 
be faithtul in the discharge of it, of con- 
tinuing to devote the main part of your 
time to the studies and duties connected 
with it; aud, if you should find it neces- 
sary to your further comfortable provi- 
sion, to have recourse to any supplemen- 
tary means of subsistence, or expedient, 
in order to your more effectual respecta- 
bility and usefulness, to assist in the pro- 
motion or management of schemes of 
public advantage, of considering these as 
only subordinate to your great object, 
and directing them so as to render them 
subservient to it, in the advancement of 
the mental and moral character of the 
places where you may reside. With the 
allowance of these extensions it will be- 
come your duty to ‘ meditate on’ the 
objects counected with your profession 
as Ministers of Christ, and to ‘ give yvour- 
selves wholly to them, that your profit- 
ing may appear unto all.’ | trust that 
you will none of you be tempted to con- 
clude, from the expression too commonly 

sed re specting students on their quitting 
4 place of academical education, that you 
have ‘finished your studies.’ [f you have 
duly attended to and profited by the ex- 
cellent instructions you have here received, 
you will be su ficiently aware that they 
are only begun; and that your whole 
lives must be devoted, without being suf- 
ficient, to their cor upletion. You have 
here hi ud presented to you a sketch only, 
happily indeed conceived and skilfully 
traced, and you have been directed to 
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the choice and judicious application of the 
materials proper for fitting up the com 
plete figure of the perfect man in Chirst 
Jesus; but it will remain for yourselves, 
in humble dependence on the Divine as. 
sistance and blessing, for which it wi)! 
become you earne stly to pray, to bring 
out fully the several organs and linea- 
ments, in all their beauty of proportion 
and colouring. The field has been set 
before you in which you are to sow the 
yood seed; but it will require all your 
study and attention to apply with judg- 
ment the principles of cultivation to the 
various qualities of the soil; and, while 
you rejoice, as we hope you will have 
reason, in the abundant produce you will 
perceive growing up, almost without your 
care, from the good ground, to root out 
the thorns of worldly-mindedness, to tem- 
per the hasty, unproductive heat of the 
shallow, stony ground, and to put to 
flight the tempters that hover round to 
pick up the seed from those by the way- 
side, before it is cherished and allowed to 
strike root. You see, therefore, that you 
still have much to learn, much that will 
require the careful application of your 
best abilities: and if it should please 
Divine Providence to lengthen your days, 
you must expect, like the ancient sage, 
to ‘grow old learning many things.’ 
““With respect to the state of mind 
with which it will become you to enter 
upon your otlice, and the sort of reading 
and study which will, for a time at least, 
demand your whole attention, [ doubt not 
you will “avail yourselves of the instruc 
tions of your excellent Theological Tutor, 
of whose disposition and ability to afford 
you on this important subject the most 
judici ious advice, you have already 80 
pleasing a specimen in his address toa 
class of your predecessors (1411) anne xed 
to his ‘Sermon on the Objects of pursuit 
proper for Young Persons who have re- 
ceived a liberal Education.’ (A discourse 
which I earnestly wish may engage the 
close attention and study of our young 
lay-friends who are leaving us; they will 
find it an excellent directory of their fu- 
ture conduct in the scenes of active life.) 
And [ trust [ may, without dancer of 
disappointing either you or the public, 
encourage the expectation of your enjoy- 
ing the further pleasure and advantage of 
receiving from the press the se rvices 
which delighted a numerous assembly on 
a late occasion.* After this I hope * 
will not be considered as quite presump- 
tion to refer you to a Letter to @ Young 
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Dissenting Minister in the Vith Volume 
of the Monthly Repository,* for a num- 
ber of practical minutia which you will 
fnd useful. 1 shall only detain you, and 
the rest of this respectable audience, with 
a few miscellaneous remarks, I particu- 
larly wish to enlarge a little upon a re- 
mark which | dropped at the close of my 
last year’s Address, on the subject of ev- 
tempore-speaking. + {am aware that it 
is a talent which, in the present state of 
society, there are strong temptations to 
abuse, and | admire the delicacy of those 
who, from this motive, do not wish their 
name? to be connected with the prize for 
the encouragement of this gift. Far am 
[from wishing that this Institution shoald 
send out noisy spouters, either in the pul- 
pit or in any other place; but there are 
many occasions which will occur in the 
exercise of a Christian minister’s profes- 
sion, particularly in the discharge of his 
private duties—in catechising, and fami- 
liarly conversing with the young—in visit- 
ing the sick—in varying the addresses 
proper for baptism, in whatever way that 
rite be administered—at the burial of the 
dead—and even on some occasions of 
advice, remonstrance, or consultation— 
on which the faculty of delivering, on the 
spur of the occasion, good sense in ap- 
propriate language, is of the utmost con- 
sequence to their edifying and acceptable 
discharge. For my own part, [ often feel, 
with regret and shame, the consequences 
of my having neglected in early life the 
exercise of this gift; and I am conscious 
that several mortifying failures in the 
course of it have arisen from this neglect. 
And I the more readily make this con- 
fession, that you, my young friends, may 
be deterred by it from deferring, till too 
late, the cultivation of a talent which, 
the earlicr it is acquired, will render pro- 
fessional duties (other things being not 
neglected for it) more acceptable and 
useful. ‘The question whether free prayer 
should be exclusively used in public wor- 
ship, or whether forms, in some of their 
modifications, may not be allowable, has 
been stated with great ability and ean- 
dour in your Tutor’s excellent Address 
already referred to; in practice it will 
oiten be determined by the habits and 
feelings of individual churches. But the 
cultivation of the gift itself, as one of high 
importance and utility, has of late been 
“rongly recommended, and the objec- 
“ons to it ably answered, in a Discourse 
® Dr. J. P. Smith’s, which appears to me 
well Worthy of attention. But in what- 
*ver manner public prayer is performed, 
‘ Ought certainly to be regarded as the 
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most important object of our public as- 
semblies, It is to be feared that it is not 
generally regarded in this light, but both 
that ministers and people too frequently 
assign to it a rank inferior to preaching. 
‘Thus very intelligent and religious persous 
ave apt to say, ‘We went to hear Mr. 
such a one,’ not, ‘We went to join in 
the public worship of God at such a place.’ 
Thus it too often comes to be the object 
to resort to our assemblies rather for en- 
tertainment, or at most for information, 
than to have the devout affections of the 
heart brought into more frequent exer- 
cise, the reverence and love of God more 
firmly fixed as an habitual sentiment, and 
obedience to His will, as the most direct and 
unquestionable rule of conduct to every 
one who is favoured with the revelation 
of His will, insensibly settled into a more 
and more established practical principle, 
in proportion as we become accustomed to 
regard ourselves as always in his presence, 
and always at liberty to present ourselves 
before him, in public and in private; in 
the devout retirement of the closet ; or in 
company with our families, our friends, 
or the still more extended community of 
our fellow-christians or fellow-men. Do 
you, my young friends, be careful to en- 
courage and justify such reasonable and 
scriptural views of the leading purpose of 
our public assemblies, by the devout 
solemnity of your offices of worship : let 
them not be too long, so as to fatigue, 
but serious and impressive, that they may 
interest and affect; let them be also 
varied, | will not say m proportion to the 
vastness of the subject, for that were im- 
possible, but so as to suggest from time 
to time distinct views of the leading rela- 
tions between God and man, and as much 
as possible such views at each particular 
time as are peculiarly suited to the occa- 
sion; let them, moreover, be pronounced 
with a countenance and tone of simple, 
unaffected, impressive devotion, which 
may give the words that come from the 
heart the best chance of reaching the 
hearts of others ; and let no one have the 
power of alleging the poor excuse for 
slighting his public duties to his Creator 
and Father, that your services are unin- 
teresting, and carelessly performed, But 
though public worship is certainly the 
essential, yet public instruction is no 
doubt a very impertant, object of our 
assembling together in the house of God. 
And with regard to the composition of 
vour addresses to your hearers with this 
important view, though you will doubt. 
less think it your duty to enforee the evi- 
dence and explain tue truths of the gos- 
pel, with that entire liberty of thought 
and discussion with whick you have been 
encouraged to pursue your study of then 
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in this place, yet | hope you will not suf- 
fer merely speculative disquisitions, or 
matters of doubtful disputation, to en- 
gage much of your time, and your hearers’ 
attention; but that you will chiefly en- 
large on those great truths and duties 
which are essential to their character and 
hopes as Christians. And though you 
should not neglect to place the subjects 
on which you treat in the clearest and 
most impressive point of view, by calling 
in the aid of every consideration and mo- 
tive within your reach, yet [ trust you 
will never neglect to preach the truths of 
the gospel, as you find them in the New 
‘Testament, without partiality or respect 
of persons,or to enforce the duties of the 
gospel by the motives which are peculiar 
to it: in short, te ‘teach them all things, 
whatsoever He hath commanded you.’ 
Always search diligently for the truth as 
it is in Jesus, whese servants you are to 
be; keeping back trom your people no- 
thing which you really find to be such. 
Seck to please them, indeed; but seek it 
by making them wiser and better; this, 
indeed, will make them most heartily and 
permanentiy pleased with you. 

** And here let me remind you, that 
though you should not neglect to reuder 
your compositions worthy of the atten- 
tion and approbation of your most intel- 
ligent and best-informed hearers, yet as 
your Master preached to the poor, ard 
usually conversed with them, so the in- 
struction and benefit of the poor should 
ever be a leading object of your attention, 
{un pursuance of this object, consider care- 
fully, concerning every thing which you 
deliver, whether they will be likely to 
understand it, aud how they will probably 
be affected by it. You will have no need 
for this purpose to degrade your style to 
any thing vulgar or mean; plainness and 
perspicuity are the best ornaments of lan- 
guage ; and if you attend to this maxim, 
you will seldum fad the most illiterate 
at any loss to understand you. Study, 
both in your public addresses and your 
private conversation, the particular cir- 
cumstances, relations and wants of the 
several classes of your hearers, but espe- 
cially of your poorer hearers, that you 
may be always ready to suggest to them 
seme hint of admonition, advice, cantion 
or comfert, according as each may be 
useful to them. In this way, probably, 
you will become more useful than in your 
more public ministrations ; in this way, 
particularly, you will best secure their 
affection; aud be assured, you will al. 
ways be respected by the rich in propor. 
en as you are beloved by the poor. 

“* Be particularly attentive, also, to the 
service of the young. You will find their 
minds more open and ready to receive 
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impressions than those of your older 
hearers: their native principles and sep. 
sibilities of good and evil are not yer 
corrupted and worn by an evil commerce 
with the maxims and examples of the 
world ; in them you have fresh ground 
to cultivate, and may reasonably hope to 
sow the good seed of Christian trath and 
duty with better success. The young are 
to be the support and future ornaments 
of the church of Christ—a strong call 
upon you to endeavour, as much as is in 
your power, to make them oraments 
and supports. The young are likely to 
be your companions through life: how 
much, then, does your future comfort in 
life depend upon them! Of course how 
much does even prudence require you to 
exert your best endeavours to render 
them wise and good! But you will have 
a higher motive than this—the approba- 
tion of your Master ; to whom with what 
delight will you present them, if happily 
successful, as seals of your ministry, as 
your joy and crown of rejoicing in the 
great day of account! And [ trust that 
you will ever cautiously guard against 
that gross and shameful inconsistency, of 
appearing one sort of person on the first 
day of the week, and a very different one 
during the other six. You will presently 
know how soon men forget doctrines, 
but how long they remember facts. Let 
your preaching on the Lord’s-day be a 
doctrine according to godliness, and yout 
conduct through the week a_ practical 
application of it. Your people will theo 
be impressed with reverence for the prin- 
ciples which you teach, when you thus 
appear so deeply to reverence them your- 
selves. No man will then despise your 
youth, but you will become examples to 
the believers in word, in conversation, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity. You will, | 
persuade myself, be induced to maintain 
this constant attention to adorn the doc- 
trine of God, your Saviour by Jesus 
Christ, with purity of heart and life ; but 
there is one which, though not the weigh- 
tiest, is not to be despised, which | 
should have urged, did I not understand 
that it was enforced at the Christmas 
Examination, by my excellent colleague 
Mr. Hutton, with singular beauty and 
force, viz. ‘ that your good may not be 
evil spoken of,’ but that the charge 
which has of late been brought * against 
Unitarian Ministers may be repelled in 
the most effectual manner by the purity 
and excellence of their lives; ‘ that 
whereas others speak against you as evil- 
doers, they may be ashamed who falsely 
accuse your good conversation in Christ. 
ah, Dae th Se 
* By Dr. Pye Smith in his treatise 0 
the Messiah, 





“ Lastly, remember that you * have the 
ceasure of the gospel in earthen vessels,’ 
and learn to entertain a humble opinion 
of yourselves, and of whatever ministerial 
talents you may be favoured to possess, 
Were the teachers of religion at any time 
disposed to think highly of themselves, 
the many infirmities of the body, and the 

ions and affections of the mind, to 
which they find themselves under a ha- 
miliating subjection, may sufliciently con- 
vince them of their mistake. If ever you 
feel disposed to grow vain on any imagi- 
nary conceit of human accomplishments, 
let it be suflicient to damp your vanity to 
consider, On the one hand, that these 
things alone, and separate from the Di- 
vine blessing, are nothing ; and, on the 
other, that God has so little regard to 
any of these things, that it is expressly 
said he committed the treasure to earthen 
vessels, to simple and unlearned persons, 
‘that the excellency of the power may 
be of himself, and not of men.’ 

“If, then, in the public services of 
God's house, or in your more private 
ministrations, you should be enabled to 
affect the hearts of your hearers with the 
excellence of the truths and the obliga- 
tion of the duties of the gospel—if, from 
these convictions, you should have the 
happiness of seeing them brought off 
from any evil habits, and led to form and 
execute good resolutions—if you should 
be successful in engaging them to make 
4 life of faith and holiness their hearty 
choice, or in assisting them to make 
greater advances in such a life; in com- 
forting their hearts and animating their 
resolutions by the prospects set before 
them in the gospel—give eternal praise 
to the God whom you are to serve. The 
traths with which you shall thus have 
enlightened their minds and affected their 
hearts, he hath revealed by Jesus Christ ; 
the hopes with which you shall have 
encouraged them are founded on his pro- 
mises. Render to him, therefore, all 
your thanksgivings, and implore his con- 
tinued assistance and blessing on your 
mnistrations for the further improvement 
of yourselves and of your charge. 

“May it please the Father of the spirits of 
all flesh to bless you with the enjoyment 
of those silent commendations of their 
growth in piety and all virtue, which you 
should always consider as your best and 
most honourable praise! And when our 
‘olees shall be silenced, as our fathers’ 
have been, and our ministrations ended 
in death, may you long continue to see 
your hearers exemplify in their practice 
the truths and precepts of the gospel ; 
aad may this be your joy and crown of 


rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus ! 
«fmen ad 
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Southern Unitarian Society. 


THe Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Society was held at Poole, in 
Dorsetshire, on Weduesday, June 27. 
Dr. Thomas Rees delivered a very argu- 
mentative and impressive discourse before 
the Society, from Isaiah xl. 25: “ To 
whom then will ye liken me, or shall I 
be equal, saith the Holy One ?” 

In order, as he said, to avoid the charge 
of misrepresentation, he, first of all, 
shewed, by quotations from the Articles 
and formularies of the Church ef England, 
what is the received and orthedox opinion 
concerning the Trinity, and then, by con- 
trasting together the different parts of 
the doctrine, he proved them to be in- 
consistent, and absolutely incompatible 
with each other, as well as contrary to 
the grand principle which rwis through 
the Scriptures both of the Old and New 
Testament, of the absolute unity and 
unrivalled supremacy of the one God the 
Father. ‘The members of the Society and 
their friends dined together at the Ante- 
lope Inn: after dinner several gentlemen 
addressed the company on the important 
objects which the Socicty was formed to 
promote : and it was particularly enforced 
on their attention, the propriety of se- 
conding, by petitions to the Legislature, 
the attempts which are expected to be 
made in the next session of Parliament, 
for the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and for relieving Dissenters 
from the necessity of joining in those 
parts of the Marriage Ceremony which 
do violence tu their religious opinions, 
The next Annual Mecting was appointed 
to be held at Newport, Isle of Wight, when 
the Rey. J. B. Rristowe, of Ringwood, is 
expected to preach before the Society. 
Mr. Thomas Cooke, Jun., of Newport, 


was appointed Secretary and ‘l'reasurer 
for the year ensuing. 
a 


Eastern Unitarian Society. 

‘Tue Ninth Anniversary of this Society 
was held at Yarmouth, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 27th and 2th of 
June. Mr. Toms preached on Wednesday 
evening at the Old Meetine, from ‘Titas 
i. 9: “ Holding fast the faithful word, 
as he hath been taught, that he may be 
able by sound doctrine both to exhort 
and to convince the gainsayers.” The 
object of the venerable preacher was to 
shew that the epithet sound, though ap- 
plied to doctrine, and by modern divines 
exclusively used in connexion with their 
own peculiar opinions, was employed by 
the apostle to describe the uprightness of 
a man’s conduct, rather than the peculi- 
arities of his creed. On Thursday morn- 
ing the service was opened by Mr. Madge, 
and the prayer was delivered by Mr. 
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Toms ; after which Mr. Perry preached 


from Gal. i. 4: “ Who gave himself for 
our sins, that he !might deliver us from 
this present evil world, according to the 
will of God and our Father.” From 
these words the preacher directed the 
attention of his hearers to the doctrine 
of Satisfaction, both as it is held by Calvin 
and his more consistent followers, and 
according to the more modern, ambiguous 
and qualified view of it. The native defor- 
mity and absurdity of the real Calvinistic 
doctrine was exposed in true, but not in 
exaggerated language, for no words can 
render the character of the Divine Being 
more vindictive, more inexorable, nor 
more unjust, than those which the great 
Genevan Reformer has employed. How 
repugnant such opinions are to scripture, 
to reason, and to the best feelings of the 
human heart, was most ably and con- 
vincingly shewn, and the many and gross 
absurdities and contradictions which be- 
set them, were detected and exposed, 
It was truly observed, in reference to the 


diluted doctrine of Satisfaction, that if 


every point which has been cither con- 
ceded or reprobated by its modern advo- 
cates were collected together, not even 
the skeleton of Calvin’s system of Atone- 
ment would remain. 

After service the business of the So- 
ciety was transacted, Mr. Bowles in the 
Chair. The Report of the Committee 
for the past year was received, and the 
Secretary was directed to request its 
insertion in the Christian Reformer. The 
thanks of the Society were unanimously 
given to Mr. Perry and Mr. Toms for 
their excellent sermons: and J, L. Marsh, 
Esq., and Mr. Edward Taylor, were con- 
tinued in the offices of Treasurer and 
Secretary for the ensuing year. The next 
Meeting was appointed to be held at 
Bury St. Edmunds, on the last Wednes- 
day and Thursday in June 1422, and Mr. 
Aspland was requested to preach. Forty 
gentlemen afterwards dined together at 
the Bear lun, Mr. Edward ‘Taylor in the 
Chair. In giving “ the health of Mr. 
Fox, and prosperity to the Unitarian 
Fund,” the Chairman alluded to the Re- 
port which was laid before the recent 
Meeting of that Society, and the encou- 
raging prospect which it held out of the 
progress of Unitarianism on the Conti- 
nent, and in the United States. la the 
course of the afternoon Mr. ‘Toms, Mr. 
Perry, and Mr. Madge, addressed the 
Meeting on subjects connected with the 
interests of the Society. 

a 


North-Eastern Unitarian Association. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the North 
astern Unitarian Association was held 
” Wednesday and ‘Thursday the 4th and 


5th of July, at Wisbeach, The Rey 
Robert Aspland, of Loudon, preached pa 
the Wednesday evening to a respectable 
audience from Matt. iv. 26—30, when 
he gave a pleasing and encouraging view 
of the gradual and certain progress of 
religious truth, and its final triumph over 
error. He delivered also two discourses 
on the Thursday, in which he gave a 
masterly and scriptural explanation of 
the terms ** Son of Man” and “ Son of 
God,” as applied to Jesus Christ, and 
he enforced and recommended their prac- 
tical influence. The congregations were 
large, respectable and attentive, and the 
impressions made, we trust, will not be 
easily effaced, The different services were 
iutroduced by Mr. Hawkes, of Lincoln, 
Mr. Evans, of ‘Tavistock, Mr. Smith, of 
Lutton, and Mr. ‘Treleaven, of Lynn, 
Upwards of one hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen dined together at the Wisbeach 
Arms, Mr. Aspland in the Chair. In 
the course of the afternoon a number of 
sentiments were given to call up those 
gentlemen who might be disposed to ad- 
dress the company on the objects of thelr 
meeting. It was pleasing to observe, that 
the subject that excited the most lively 
interest was Universal Education, for on 
this being given four or five gentlemen 
addressed the company in succession, 
who all seemed to consider it as the 
** anchor of our hope” for better times. 
Much interesting information was given 
respecting the establishment of Sunday- 
schools, not only at Lincoln, Boston and 
Lynn, but also at Wisbeach, one has been 
lately instituted, which contains nearly 
100 children of both sexes, who, in ud- 
dition to reading, are also taught writing 
and arithmetic. 

The afternoon being spent in the 
greatest harmony, the company retired 
from the Inn to partake of tea, which 
had been prepared at several of the 
friends’ houses. After the evening's ser- 
vice the friends separated with mutual 
congratulations on their happy meeting. 
And we may venture to affirm, that neve! 
did a company, so large, separate with 
so much for pleasing recollection. 

Mr. Aspland preached at Lynu on the 
Friday evening, to a_ respectable and 
crowded audience. At the pressing soli- 
citations of the friends at Wisbeach he 
spent the Sunday there, and preached 
twice, to even larger congregations than 
on the preceding days, on subjects of the 
most serious import, which fixed the 
attention, warmed the heart, and, we 
trust, led many to adopt the holy res 
lution, “‘ Whatsoever others do, we will 
serve the Lord.” hag 

N, W. 


Wisbeach, July 12, 1621. 
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NOTICE, 

The Association Of UNITARIANS, 
chiefly from the West of Scotland, will 
be held in Glasgow, August the 12th. 

Glasgow, July 20. 

—=<=___—— 
Preferment. 


Rey. SAMUEL Butter, D.D., Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School, to the 
Archdeaconry of Derby. 

——— 
PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords, Thursday, June Li. 
Peterborough Questions. 

Lord KinG rose to call the attention 
of the House to a case which appeared 
to him to be of great importance, a case 
in which the rights of the Rectors of the 
Church of England were directly involved, 
and which also affected the rights of the 
great body of the clergy. He held in his 
hand the petition of the Rev. Henry Wil- 
liam Neville, a gentleman who had had 
recourse to this mode of seeking redress 
with great reluctance, and who would 
not have brought his complaint before 
their Lordships if he could have obtained 
redress in any other manner. ‘The peti- 
tioner held two livings in the diocese of 
Peterborough, to one of which it was 
necessary he should present a curate. The 
Kev, John Green was accordingly pre- 
sented. He came forward with proper 
testimonials of character and ability. He 
had already signed the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and was ready to be examined and 
to subscribe them again. ‘This, however, 
was not sufficient to satisfy the Reverend 
Prelate opposite, (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough,) who insisted upon answers to 
67 questions previously framed and 
printed, and on refusal to answer them, 
‘iguified his determination to exclude the 
applicant from the curacy. ‘This deter- 
tiination the petitioner remonstrated 
against, but the Reverend Prelate pe- 
remptorily refused to relinquish his de- 
mand, He then appealed to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to whom he wrote 
on the 19th of June, but received no 
answer until the 7th of August, having in 
the interval written a second time to 
request a prompt decision. The Arch- 
bishop, in his letter, after apologizing for 
the delay in replying, by stating that he 
had been more than usually occupied, 
observed, that there was no doubt of the 
right of examination belonging to the 
bishop of the diocese, and that that right 
Was so obvious, that he supposed the 
‘pplicant must have since complied with 
What the bishop required of him. ‘This, 
he (Lord King) observed, was by no 
means a proper answer, as no grounds 
for the opinion given were stated, As 
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the Richt Reverend Prelate acted as a 
judge, it certainly would have been more 
satisfactory had he stated the reason on 
which his decision was founded, It was 
contended, he knew, that the Bishop of 
the diocese possessed a complete discre- 
tionary power. It might be so; for he 
contessed that he did not well uuderstand 
the canon law on the subject, and could 
ouly reason trom analogy. He was told 
that it was very difficult to ascertain 
what the limits of the ecclesiastical 
powers were; but with regard to. the 
question of examination, he must sup- 
pose that a Right Reverend Prelate, in 
giving judgment On it, must consider 
himself to be deciding in the character ot 
a judge. He must be bound by some 
rules and principles, otherwise the deci- 
sion was arbitrary. If a judge in West- 
minster Hall commit error, or be guilty 
of abuse, his conduct could be brought 
under the consideration of that House by 
a writ of error; and surely there must 
be some remedy in the case of miscon- 
duct by an Episcopal judge, He thought 
that the power of examination was very 
properly given to the reverend bench 
opposite, with the view of ascertaining 
the qualifications of the persons who 
were candidates for holy orders, or tor 
institution ; but the eighty-seven ques- 
tions of the Right Reverend Prelate oppo- 
site, which were printed, sent by post, 
and answers desired to be returned in 
the same manner, could have no reter- 
ence to ability; they were a test and 
nothing else. The noble Lord read some 
of the questions, and argued that from 
their leading nature it was impossible to 
regard them as any thing else than a 
test; and if the Reverend Prelate meant 
them as a test, his objection then was, 
that the law had provided a much better 
one, and that neither the Right Reverend 


Prelate, nor the whole of the reverend 


bench opposite, had any right to impose 
another. The Thirty-nine Articles were 
intended by the law to draw a line toa 
certain extent about the church, and no 
other authority was entitled to alter that 
boundary. ‘This was creating quite a 


new power. The existing law said to 


candidates, ** You shall not enter the 
Church unless you subscribe the ‘Thirty- 


nine Articles ;” but in addition to this, 
the Right Reverend Prelate said, ‘* Unless 
you take another test of my framing, I 
will not institute you.” The answer 
which the Right Reverend Prelate had 
given to the petitioner's letter admitted 
that he had established a new standard 
for himself; for in it he observed, that 
with a knowledge of his standard the 
rovernment had appointed him to one 
bishopric and translated him to another, 
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As this was the case, he should be clad 
to know whether the cighty-seven ques- 
tions of the Right Reverend Prelate had 
been adopted as a test by ministry or 
not. But why bring forward this argu- 
ment of the new standard having been 
adopted by the Right Reverend Prelate’s 
patrons? If he had had any convincing 
argument, it would have been better to 
have used it than to have overwhelmed 
the unfortunate petitioner with the opi- 
nion of his patrons. ‘This was telling 
him that the most powerful persons in 
the country, and those who might have 
ultimately to decide on his case, were 
secured against him. He was informed 
that he might seck what remedy he 
pleased ; but it was made known to him 
beforehand that his application would be 
of no avail, This new standard might 
most seriously affect the prospects in life 
of persons educated for the Church with 
a view to settling within a particular 
diocese. He had heard this new standard 
of doctrine described as cobwebs for 
catching Calvinists, and that it could give 
pain to nobody but Caivinists. The com- 
parison did not appear perfectly correct, 
for flies sometimes escaped from a spider 
even after being entangled in his toils, 
but with this cobweb the unfortunate 
Calvinist must unavoidably fall under the 
fangs of his powerful antagonist. He 
regretted that such a practice had been 
adopted, for nothing was more likely to 
create a schism in the Church. Another 
prelate might choose to put a different 
construction on the Thirty-nine Articles 
from that given to them by the Reverend 
Prelate opposite; and thus a spirit of 
dissension would be excited. It was, 
therefore, most important that the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles, which might justly be 
called articles of peace, should be the 
only standard of doctrine. He referred 
their Lordships to the history of the 
Uhirty-nine Articles, and observed, that 
there was reason to believe that they had 
been drawn up in a Calvinistic sense. 
Upon the whole, he thought that a pre- 
late of the Church of England might be 
content with the articles of religion as 
they had been drawn up by the Reformers 
of the Church. But the conduct of the 
Right Reverend Prelate was not only 
calculated to disturb the peace of the 
Church, but that of a great part of the 
community. He had not only framed 
these cighty-seven questions for clergy- 
men, but had addressed a set of questions, 
ot a very extraordinary nature, to the 
churchwardens of his diocese. Among 
other things it was asked, ‘‘ Does your 
minister lead a sober and exemplary 
lifer” This might be put to a farmer 
not much inclined to speak well of the 









clergyman of the parish, or the answer 
might depend upon the churchwarden’s 
Hotions on the subject of evangelical doe- 
trine. There were also questions put as 
to adulterers and fornicators, and whe 
ther there were common swearers in the 
parish. ‘This was a most extraordinary 
kind of inquiry. Evil-speaking, lying and 
slandering were condemned by Scripture ; 
but here the churchwardens of a whole 
diocese were invited to speak all the iJ 
they could of their neighbours. The 
putting of such questions might, for aught 
he kuew, be very legal according to the 
common law; but what he complained 
of was the imprudence of cirenlating 
them. ‘The invitation to men to pry inte 
and condemn the conduct of their neich- 
bours could not fail to give excitement to 
bad passions. When there was a general 
outcry of danger to religion and the 
church, he should have expected that 
every one would have seen the impro- 
priety of such a proceeding; and certainly 
he never could have sapposed that the 
Right Reverend Prelate, who, he was 
told, was the greatest polemical writer 
of the age, would have been guilty of the 
imprudence of endeavouring to force on 
the clergy of the country a new standard 
of doctrine. The petition being, on the 
motion of the noble Lord, read, he then 
moved that it be laid on the table. 

The Bishop of Perrrroroucn, after 
recapitulating the heads of the petition, 
observed, that the petitioner stopped 
short on stating that he had appealed te 
the Archbishop, and did not mention 
what was afterwards done. What the 
petitioner had omitted he would now 
supply. In the month of September he 
nominated another curate; and the per- 
son so nominated submitted to the exa- 
mination now objected to, and was hi- 
censed. On March the 21st, however, 
more than six months after the second 
nomination, he intimated his intention 
of bringing the subject before the Legis- 
lature. But the regular course of appeal 
is to the metropolitan only; and this 
course the petitioner had not ovly taken, 
but had submitted to the proper authority 
by the appointment of another curate. 
in saying this, however, he did not wish 
to bar inquiry: their Lordships would 
see that the right of examination, which 
was at first contested, was now admitted ; 
and the only objection made was to the 
mode of examination. Now his was 4 
very common mode, namely, that of pro- 
posing questions and requiring answers. 
This mode was necessary; for, by what 
other means could a bishop obtain due 
knowledge of the opinions held by ap- 
plicants? But the objection was, that 
the questions were of too searching 4 
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nature for those who disliked them. The 
fact was, that the case submitted to their 
Lordships was really a question of theo- 
logy; and he believed no inquiry of the 
nature of the present was ever yet insti- 
wted in their Lordships’ House. ‘The 
truth of religious doctrines could not be 
a fit subject for discussion in either House 
of Parliament. If any inquiry on this 
petition were gone into, he apprehended 
that their Lordships could not alter, far 
less prohibit, the questions alluded to. 
The 48th canon made examination on 
the Church Liturgy and Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles the duty of the bishop; and that 
mode of examination which he had 
adopted was that which was best calcu- 
lated for his diocese. The same ques- 
tions had been used ever since he was a 
bishop, and had not been ebjected to ; 
but if he were wrong, could their Lord- 
ships interfere for the purpose of correct- 
ing or removing the questions? If the 
44th canon were to be altered, that surely 
could be done only by the same autho- 
rity that made it. Be the allegations of 
the petition what they might, still the 
subject was not within the jurisdiction of 
their Lordships. But he did not say this 
from fear to meet the allegations; he 
would shew that they were gross misre- 
presentations. He would, therefore, de- 
scribe the examination. The questions 
referred to in the petition were arranged 
under distinct heads or chapters, and 
every chapter contained references to the 
Liturgy of the Church and the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The object of the inqui- 
ries was to know whether the religious 
opinions of the applicant accorded with 
the doctrines of the Established Church. 
The petitioner could not pretend that he 
did not know this, because he had re- 
ceived an explanation, stating the object 
of the examination ; and that explana- 
tion he had printed in his statement of 
the correspondence. ‘The petitioner and 
the applicant must therefore have known 
that the standard alluded to in the cor- 
respondence meant only the standard of 
the doctrines of the Church; and yet 
it was ventured to be asserted in the 
petition that he (the Bishop) had set up 
4 Rew and arbitrary standard. If these 
allegations contained a particle of truth, 
t would be the duty, not of their Lord- 
ships, but of the convocation to inter- 
lere. Far from his having forsaken the 
standard of the Established Church, it 
had been his endeavour to preserve it ; 
and had his endeavours for that object 
wot been successful, their Lordships 
would never have heard of the present 
complaint. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd than to suppose that the putting 
* Series of questions was requiring sub- 


scription to a test or standard, If in 
subscribing the answers, it appeared that 
a new standard was subscribed, it was 
the standard of the person who answered, 
not of the examiner. But the signature 
was only required to authenticate the 
answers, and not as a subscription to 
any new standard of faith. It was not 
sufficient to give a thing a name, and 
then declaim against it; the question 
first to be determined was, whether the 
name was properly applied. He was at 
a loss to understand how a string of 
questions could be called a standard of 
faith. That name might belong to the 
answers; but without a perversion of 
tecms it could not be applied to the ques- 
tions. If his own declaration of attach- 
ment to the doctrines of the Church, 
supported by the references under the 
heads of chapters to the Liturgy and 
the Thirty-nine Articles were not cre- 
dited, he would appeal to all his publi- 
cations. On receiving answers to the 
questions, if he found any deviation from 
the doctrines of the Church, he never 
rejected without remonstrance, and some- 
times he had succeeded in correcting 
deviations. Only those who refused to 
auswer at all were rejected in the first 
instance. His conduct had always been 
open ; nothing was therefore so easy as 
bringing proof, if there were any well- 
founded complaint against him, and in 
such a case the absence of proof shewed 
the impossibility of producing any. The 
noble Lord had endeavoured to extract 
from his letter to the petitioner an ad- 
mission of setting up a new standard of 
faith. But had his standard been differ- 
ent from that of the Established Church, 
he surely would not have been raised to 
the bench on which he sat. His publi- 
cations were before the public; his opi- 
nions were well known; and when he 
spoke of his standard, he meant no new 
standard, but the old standard of Church 
doctrine. The mode of examination 
which he had thought fit to adopt was 
particularly necessary at the present time. 
If great care were not taken, the Church 
of England would fall into that anomalous 
state which was exhibited by another 
church in a part of Switzerland, the 
clergy ot which subscribed to a Calvinistic 
test, aud preached Socinian doctrines.* 

* This statement produced the fol- 
lowing letter in the 7imes newspaper of 
June 20 :— 

“ Sin, 

‘‘ Amongst other statements in the 
speech of the Bishop of Peterborough, in 
the debate of ‘Thursday last, is one which 
may serve to shew how far the correct- 
ness of that Right Reverend Prelate is 
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The noble Lord had dwelt much on the 
questions not being calculated to ascer- 
tain the ability of the person examined : 
but they were not framed with that view ; 
they were intended to ascertain doctrine, 
not talents. But what had been their 
effect during the period they had been 
used? The number of persons refused 
ordination after answering was one. The 
number of curates refused license after 
answering was also one. The number 
rejected for not answering at all was two, 
of whom the petitioner was one. Where- 
ever there was any irregularity of doc- 
trine, these questions were calculated to 
detect it. They were disliked by the 
petitioner and others, who had raised a 
noise and clamour against them; but 
they were approved by the great body of 
the clergy, because they were calculated 
to check fanaticism, from which the 
Church had now more to apprehend than 
from any other thing. He had now shewn 
that the allegations of the petitioner— 
namely, that he had set up a new standard 
of faith; that he required subscription to 
that standard; and that his standard 
superseded the old standard of the Church 
—were utterly void of truth. He would 
then leave it to their Lordships to deter- 
mine in what way they ought to dispose 
of this petition. 

Lord Kine said the Right Reverend 
Prelate must know, that when the Arti- 
cles were proposed in a particular way, 
the clergymen had nothing else to do 
than to submit. The point at issue was, 
whether the eighty-seven questions to be 


to be depended upon. It is, that, whilst 
the clergy of Geneva sign a Calvinistic 
confession, they are themselves Socinian, 
In answer to this | would say— 

** 1. That the Church of Geneva, for 
nearly a century, since the year 1728, 
have renounced the confession of Calvin. 

“2. For nearly as long a time have 
they renounced the catechism, or any 
other test but the Scriptures, 

** 3. Dy the réglement of May 3, 1417, 
they proscribed from = their pulpits the 
mention of original sin, effectual grace or 
predestination, 

“4. That there is no proof whatever 
that the Church of Geneva is Socinian, 
Its catechism is Arian in doctrine, and 
this is the opinion of the Compagnie of 
Pesteurs, with the exception of very few 
of its members, who are orthodox, | 
conclude, therefore, that the members of 
the Church of Geneva, if they are not as 
orthodox as the Bishop of Peterborough, 
are not hypocrites. 


* A Friexp to Treru ann Cnarity.” 


answered in the way which the Right 
Reverend Prelate appeared to desire, 
composed a new standard or not. Ajj 
agreed that the Right Reverend Prelate 
had a right of examination ; but the point 
at issue was, whether his eighty-seven 
questions arose naturally out of the course 
of examination on the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, or were leading questions, which, 
as being to be answered only in one 
way, constituted a new code of Church 
doctrine. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY ac- 
counted for his delay in not answering 
earlier the letter of the petitioner, which 
propounded certain questions to him as 
to whether the Bishop was justified in 
the conduct which he had pursued. The 
Right Reverend Prelate referred the pe- 
titiouer to the 44th canon of the Church. 

Lord CaLrHnorrr spoke in favour of 
receiving the petition. The Right Re- 
verend Archbishop could not have done 
otherwise than refer to the 44th canon; 
nor did he blame him for so doing. But 
it appeared to him that the conduct of 
the Right Reverend Prelate (the Bishop 
of Peterborough of whom he wished to 
speak with all personal respect, not only 
on account of his character, which did 
not require any eulogium from him, but 
on account of his zeal for the interests of 
the Church,) if it should be followed up 
by other Right Reverend Prelates, would 
be fatal to the inviolable standard of faith 
which was contained in the Articles of 
the Church. ‘The Liturgy, which was 
founded on these Articles, had endured 
for nearly three centuries ; nor could any 
form of worship more pure or more free 
from objection be devised. It had been 
interpreted liberally and largely, (not too 
liberally or largely in his opinion, ) and 
he would say that its security consisted 
in such a latitude of interpretation being 
allowed. He would repeat that, if the 
conduct of the Right Reverend Prelate 
was followed by the other bishops, !t 
might be fatal to the interests of the 
Church. At a time when the Establish- 
ment required the most strenuous efforts 
of its friends to support it, and when It 
was notorious that a considerable portion 
of its members, from the want of funds, 
could not be educated as the Right Re- 
verend Prelate might desire, he (Lord 
Calthorpe) could not conceive any thing 
more injurious than to agitate such & 
question as the present, or to adopt 4 
principle which would warrant the exet- 
cise of any species of persecution. He 
regretted that the discussion had been 
reudered necessary, but hoped that the 
Right Reverend Prelate would exercise 
his authority, so as to conciliate hts 
clergy, and thus secure to the Church 








that zeal and exertion which would best 
mote its wellare. 

The Earl of Harrowsy did not see 
any practical object which could be gained 
by the reception of the present petition. 
it was inconsistent with the charity of 
Christians to suppose that the Church 
intended to exclude Calvinists; but he 
did not see how Parliament conld now be 
appealed to. 

Earl Grey spoke in support of the 
petition, He thought that their Lord- 
ships had the power of applying a remedy 
in a case of this kind, and that redress 
could sometimes be obtained from no other 
quarter. For this opinion he had high au- 
thority in the course of the evening. The 
Right Rev. Prelate had denied the power 
of the House, and had appealed to the 
authority of the Archbishop, ‘The Arch- 
bishop, on the other hand, had denied 
his right to interfere, and had thus de- 
volved the examination on Parliament, 
The mode of examination adopted by the 
Right Reverend Prelate appeared to him 
Lord Grey) to be extremely dangerous 
to the peace of the Church. If he had a 
right to adopt new tests, so had other 
prelates, and thus the different dioceses 
might have cach a different test of ex- 
clusion. 

Thr Bishop of PETERBOROUGH dis- 
claimed any new tests. 

Earl Grey resumed. The eighty-seven 
questions were framed for detecting Cal- 
vinists, ‘This might be necessary; but if 
it was, it must be accomplished by the 
Church proposing more searching ques- 
tions. The noble Karl contended that 
subscription to the Bishop's eighty-seven 
articles composed a new standard of 
faith. 

The Marquis of LANspowN likewise 
spoke in support of the petition, which, 
after some further observations from 
Lord Calthorpe, was rejected. 


Te 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Coronation of His Majesty George 
the [Vth was performed with great splen- 
dour on ‘Thursday the 19th inst. Less 
curiosity was excited by the spectacie 

might have been expected. A Bal- 
loon, fireworks, and other amusements 
were provided for the people, but soime- 
thing was still wanting to excite public 
feeling. The predominant sentiment was 
sympathy with the Royal Absentee. An 
mination was promoted by authority, 
but it was very partial and heartless. 
The expectations of some that the day 
would be marked by tumult were happily 

nted, 


a 
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Dr. Home iy appointed to be Professor 
of the Practice of Physic in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, in room of the late 
Dr. Gregory. 

ee 

We have heard with great satisfaction 
that the Drapers’ Company of London 
continue to add to the comforts of their 
numerous tenantry in the county of Lon 
donderry. We, on a former occasion, 
noticed many acts of their liberality, 
which we should wish to see imitated by 
all our absentee landlords, What we now 
wish to record is, the Company's inten- 
tion of building, at the town of Money- 
more, a large house of worship, for the 
accommodation of the Protestant Dis- 
senters of that town and neighbourhood ; 
and what appears most to the honour of 
the Drapers’ Company is, that the con- 
xregation by great exertion had raised 
about 6002, for the purpose of erecting a 
building; on hearing which, the Drapers’ 
Company was so much pleased, that they 
immediately said, ‘* No, you shall keep 
your 600/. intended to be so expended ; 
we will have the pleasure of providing 
you with a house of worship, where you 
shall find suflicient accommodation.”— 
We understand this Meeting house is to 
be 75 feet by 45, and on the erection of 
which 30002. is to be expended.— Belfast 
Commercial Chronicle. 

——e— 
LITERARY. 

I1 will be seen by our wrapper that 
Mr. Jonn Kenrick, of York, proposes to 
publish by subscription, a new edition, 
with additional notes, of his father’s va- 
luable Exposition of the Four Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles, From our 
acquaintance with the original work, and 
our knowledge of the erudition and ta. 
lents of the announced Editor, we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing that the 
uew edition of the Exposition will be a 
most important acquisition to the biblical 
literature of the Unitarians. ‘This deno- 
mination of Christians will, we are per- 
suaded, promptly encourage the design ; 
and we esteem it a happy coincidence 
that the improved edition of the Expo- 
sition will appear soon after Mr. Bel. 
sham's long-promised Version of and 
Commentary on the Epistles, which is in 
the press; as the two works will em- 
brace nearly the whole of the Christian 
Scriptures, and furnish the best helps to 
the right understanding of them. 

ae 

We understand that some of our most 
popular Poets are employed in framing 
Hymns and Psalms for the Established 
Church of England. The design is, that 
the Psalm of the day should coincide with 
the Lesson which it follows, ia other 
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words, that the sentiment in each should 
be the same. Independently of such be- 
nefit as must result from this plan, the 
assistance of Sir Walter Scott, Messrs. 
Crabbe, Southey, Milman, Heber, Wrang- 
ham, and others, will necessarily confer 
a character on the verse, which religious 
poetry has long wanted. 
ae 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing by subscription, a Collection trom 
the Works of the most celebrated Poets 
of Italy, from the end of the 12th to the 
beginning of the 19th century; arranged 
in chronological order, and accompanied 
by Biographical and Critical Accounts of 
their Lives and Writings, extracted from 
the most distinguished Writers on the 
Literary History of Italy: under the di- 
rection of Mr. Roscor. 

aa 

Tue Rev. Joun Camerernt, of Kings- 
land, is preparing an account of his late 
Journey in the interior of South Africa, 
which, like the former, was undertaken 
at the request of the London Missionary 
Society. The course of this journey lay 
through a considerable tract of country 
which had not been explored by any 
European. It extended three hundred 
miles beyond Lattakoo, which was the 
limit of his first journey, and it confirmed 
the conjecture which he had formed, that 
he should tind the conntry better peopled, 
aud more advauced in civilization, as he 
proceeded towards the North. ‘The in- 
troduction which his missionary objects 
gave him to the Chiefs of the several 
nations he visited, and the confidence 
with which he was received by them, 


torded him the most favourable oppor- 


tunities of serving their manners and 
‘ ms, as well in the administration of 
t ] ) rl tla! > li the lon t 
rowtions, This was particularly the ca 

| 
' rt ud tothe Mashow and \laroot 


vations, whose chief town: 
Kurieechane, contain several thousand 


inhabitants. The work will contain 


Ma f the country through which he 
travelled, and other illustrative enerat 
it 

—w Tee - - 

] iCR is Wu nounced, as pearl ready 
feat } thlic tion, cA Pile 1 for the Naza- 
remne T i Letter to the British Re. 
viewer: by > rvetus.” 

Pe 


Tuk Royal Society of Literature has 
djndged the preminm for the best poem 
on Dartmoor to Mrs. HEMANs. 

ie 

A member of the late Salters’ Hall 
Congregation has in the press a Work, 
in one vol. @vo., addressed to the Old 
Members of that Society, in which some 


of the errors of the Rev. Dr. Collyer are 

stated and corrected. 
—— 

Tne Third Report of the S: ramipore 
Native Schools \as been published iy 
London, copies of which may be had 
gratis of Black and Co, 

a 

The Rev. Rorerr Hate has in the 
press a new edition of his “ Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press,” with some 
additions. 

a 
FOREIGN, 
MPALY. 

Superstition has resumed her throne 
in Naples. A letter trons thence, copied 
into the French papers, of the date of 
May @th, says, ** The iiracle of the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius 
was effected yesterday in the most grati- 
Sying manner,” that is, the slight of hand 
was dexterously performed. ‘The writer 
adds, with great naiveté, ‘ His excel- 
lency the Archbishop pronounced on this 
occasion a discourse against the errors of 
those sophists who attempt to practise 
delusions upon the people.” 

a 
PORTUGAL. 

The Cortes are proceeding with their libe- 
ral and philauthropic measures ; amongst 
which we hail the abolition of the pu- 
nishmenut of Death. 

The King has returned from the Bra- 
zils; he has taken with apparent cor- 
diality the vath of allegiance to the 
Constitution ; and as far as we can yet 
judge, all is promising wiih respect 
freedom in Portugal. 

ie — 
SWEDEN. 
hea (react ¢ , i Le tier dated Haid urkiy 
lpr! \3e— 
mentioned in a former letter that 
Gustavus Adolphus, the late King of 
Sweden, had presented an address to the 
Norweian Storthing, for the purpose of 
obtaining letters of naturalization in Nor- 
way, and now send you the following 
copy of the terms in which the request 
was couched :— 

‘** it pare intentions, a loyal lite, aad 
tranquil resignation under every change 
of tortune, have been hitherto my com- 
fort, they now constitute my hope that 
my humble request 01 naturalization as @ 
Norwegian citizen, in the military s€f- 
vice of the state, will be granted. A 
Swede by birth, I have beeu separated 
irom Sweden by the disposition of fate; 
but I have acquired the privileges of 4 
citizen in a city of Switzerland ¢ 
Basle. My fortune may amount to about 
30,000 guilders. Separated from my wite 
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and children, I have but one natyral son 
wo provide for. hed at) 
««G. A. GUSTAVSON. 
« * Frankfort on the Maine, 
Jan. 12, 1821.’” 
—— 
RUSSIA. 

Late intelligence from this country has 
given a check to the hopes of philanthro- 
pists. Popular education, which was 
making rapid advances under the sanction 
of the Government, has been suddenly 
stopped by the hand of authority. ‘To 
what this is owing, is not yet fully explain- 
ed. Has his Imperial Majesty received 
new light upon the dangers of education 
from his august brother of Austria ? 

— 
TURKEY, 

War rages in the heart of the Turkish 
dominions. The accounts are coutradic- 
tory, but the Greeks seem to be gaining 
ground; they have a decided superiority 
at sea. It is certain that there has been 
great carnage on both sides. ‘The Turks 
have murdered one if not more of the 
Greek patriarchs, many priests, and a 
multitude of men, women and children. 
On some occasions they have employed 
the Jews as the instruments of their ven- 
geance. Whenever they have had oppor- 
tunity the Greeks have retaliated upon 
their cruel oppressors. In the mean time, 
the European powers look quietly on. 
The Emperor of Austria contents himself 
with denouncing the insurrection of the 
Greeks as “fa criminal conspiracy :” the 
Emperor of Russia is coolly waiting the 
course of events: and the British and 
French in their respective fleets are tame 
spectators of the outrages of both parties. 
Another month will enable us to see fur- 
ther into this confused scene. 





Hassel, a German statistical writer, 
makes TurKEY, in Europe, on the best 
and most recent authorities, to contain a 
population of 9,482,000. Of this popula- 
tioa, the Turks do not amount to one 
third part, and the Greeks alone amount 
to about five millions. But then this 
population professing the Greek religion 
amounts to a much greater number than 
five millions. For instance, the Bulga- 
rians, about 1,800,000, a Sclavonic people, 
are partly of the Greek and partly of the 
Mahomedan religion. The Servians, about 
960,000, also Sclavonic, are all of the 
Greek religion. The Bosnians, about 
450,000, are also of the Greek religion. 
The Albanians speak Sclavonic and the 
old Illyrian language, and are partly of 
the Greek and partly of the Mahomedan 
religion. The Walachians and Moldavi- 
ans, 1,230,000 according to Hassel, but 
about a million and a half in number, 
according to Mr. Wilkinson's account, 
are only Greeks too by religion. 


Russia. 
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AMERICA.—UNITED STATES. 
Dedication at New York. 


On Saturday the 19th of January, the 
First Congregational Church, in the city 
of New York, was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of Almighty God. The hour ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the 
ceremonies, was eleven o'clock. <A nu- 
merous and respectable audience assem- 
bled at that hour, and the ceremonies of 
the day were performed according to a 
previous arrangement. Of the sermon 
it is sufficient to say, it was worthy the 
reputation of its author. If any came to 
witness the zeal of a partisan, or the 
bigotry of a sectarian, such must have 
been disappointed of their object. If any 
were attracted by a desire to be excited 
by the splendours of oratory, or the rare 
and delicious imagery, whose stores, 
every one knew, that the speaker could 
have dispensed in the richest profusion ; 
these also failed of their object. But 
those who came to reap the fruits of 
wisdom, early, but mature; those who 
came not to gratify and stimulate their 
party zeal, bat to resign their souls to 
the calm and holy influences of the 
Christian’s hope ; to exalt their affections 
by an enlightened piety to God, or to 
soften and warm their hearts by a com- 
prehensive charity to man,—these were 
not disappointed. It was cheering and 
delightful to behold the image of our 
religion, not stained and corroded by 
the bitterness of party animosity; not 
cramped and distorted by the manacles 
of system; not dragged to earth by vio- 
lent and sordid hum and passion, but 
fair and free, lovely in beauty, and radiant 
with benevolence, as it came pure from 
the hauds of its great Author. ‘To have 
heard this discourse must, for the time, 
ut least, have softened the sternest bigot ; 
still there was no false and hollow neu- 
trality; no timid concessions ; no lack 
of courage or power in the defence of 
truth, or the vindication of that freedom 
wherewith Christ hath made us free. 
‘The discourse was, throughout, and in 
the highest sense, appropriate, such as 
any Christian might have rejoiced to hear; 
and as its anthor at any period of future 
existence, cannot regret to have deli- 
vered.* The impression made upon the 
public opinion, by this and the subse- 
quent discourses of Professor Everett, is 
decidedly favourable. When Unitarianism 
becomes the subject of public observa- 
tion and attention, the strange yx ge 
hensions which have existed, and the 
vague, undefined terrors (arising from 
causes, into which we will not now 
inquire) which have filled the minds of 





* This discourse has been published at 
the request of the Society. 
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serious Christians, must be dissipated be- 
fore the light of truth. We already dis 
cern plain symptoms of a revulsion in 
public feeling, and the violent methods 
which are made use of to counteract it, 
will but increase its certainty and effect. 
Thus far has Providence smiled graciously 
upon the efforts of this little but firm 
band of Unitarian Christians. ‘* Hope 
elevates, and joy brightens their crest.” 
Let them be true to themselves, and 
their success is sure. Nothing without 
can harm them.—The edifice thus conse- 
crated is of the lonic order, in pure taste 
and of very neat construction, On the 
Sunday after the dedication, three dis- 
courses were delivered by Professor Eve- 
rett to overflowing audiences. On Mon- 
day, some of the pews were offered at 
auction ; and we understand that about 
forty were sold, at an advance exceeding 
eleven hundred dollars beyond their ap- 
praised value. 

During the service the following hymns 
were sung. ‘They are contained in the 
collection lately published and adopted 
by the Society. 


1, Great God! the followers of thy Son, 
We bow before thy mercy seat, 
To worship Thee, the Holy One, 
And pour our wishes at thy feet. 


2. Ogrant thy blessing here to-day ! 
© give thy people joy and peace ! 
The tokens of thy love display, 
And favour that shall never cease, 


3. We seek the troth which Jeans 
brought, 
His path of life we long to tread ; 
Here be his holy doctrines taught, 
And here their purest influence 
shed, 


4. May faith, and hope, and love abound; 
Our sins and errors be forgiven ; 
And we, in that great day, be found 
Children of God and heirs of heav'’n. 


1. Lift your glad voices in triumph on 
high, 
For = hath risen and man cannot 
re, 
Vain were the terrors that gather'd 
around him, 
And short the dominion of death and 
the grave ; 
He burst from the fetters and dark- 
ness that bound him, 
Resplendent in glory, to live and to 
save ; 


Loud Mom ‘the chorus of angels on 
J 
“The Saviour hath risen, and man 
shail net die.” 


2 
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2. Glory to God in fall authems of joy 
The being he gave us death cannot 
destroy, 
Sad were the life we must part with 
to-morrow, 
If tears were our birth-right and death 
were our end ; 
But Jesus hath cheer'’d the dark 
valley of sorrow, 
And bade us, immortal, to heaven 
ascend. 
Lift then your voices in triuniph on 
high, 
For Jesus hath risen, and ian shall 
not die. 


— 


EAST INDIES. 


One of the Baptist Missionaries de- 
scribes in his Journals the following 
** singular anomaly in the existing code 
of Indian law :"—‘* While | was with 
BaBoo Ram Mouwun Roy to-day, in his 
own house, one of his followers, a re- 
spectable-looking man, came in. It ap 
peared that he had a suit pending in the 
supreme court, and that in the course of 
the proceedings he was called upon to 
give his oath. The usual practice in the 
courts of judicature in this country is, 
that a Christian swear by the Bible, a 
Mussulman by the Koran, and a Hindoo 
by the waters of the Ganges. ‘The per- 
son referred to, although not a Christian, 
has renounced idolatry: and as a con- 
sistent reformer, felt it his duty to decline 
taking an oath which implied that any 
regard was duc to the watery goddess ; 
but as a believer in the Vedas offered to 
swear by them, or by that One God who 
is revealed in them. His oath, however, 
was not taken. ‘The number of persons 
of this description is very rapidly increas- 
ing, principally, I believe, among the 
middling classes of Hindoos; but what 
au anomaly in the history ef law, that 
the relinquishment of error should form 
a disqualification for giving. evidence ! 
In the present state of things, if a Him 
doo or Mussulman become a Christian, 
independently of other disadvantages, he 
is disqualified, however exemplary his 
conduct as a subject may be, from giving 
evidence in a court of justice, even OB 
the most trivial occasions. If oaths are 
either necessary or useful, how desirable 
to substitute, for the present forms, 
those which shall embrace all kinds 
belief, by laying hold of those broad fea- 
tures of religious opinion which are 
almost universally recognized, that there 
is One Great Being who knows every 
thing, and to whom all others are subor- 


dinate '” 









